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HE latest intelligence from Zululand comes down to July 
1st, and points distinctly towards peace. The great kraals 
pear Ulundi having been burnt by the advancing columns, 
Cetewayo sent in a great elephant-tusk, as a sign of submission, 
and some cattle asked for, and promised the two guns taken at 
Isandlana. He was willing to make peace, but expected to see 
the British force leave the country, and declined to send a 
regiment to lay down its arms ii camp. Lord Chelmsford 
sent back the tusk, but retained the cattle, and demanded 
the submission of 1,000 men, instead of an entire regiment. 
So far all correspondents, including Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
are in accord, but the reporter for the Times adds that 
Lord Chelmsford demanded a total disarmament; while the 
Telegraph's agent, who writes a day later than anybody else, 
says Sir Garnet Wolseley has “emphatically” disowned Lord 
Chelmsford’s proceedings, and has explained to Cetewayo that the 
refusal of the tusk was a blunder, and asked him to send three 
of his leading chiefs to negotiate. No hint of Sir Garnet’s terms 
is given, but if this telegram is correct—and it looks as if it had 
been drawn up by a correspondent with Sir Garnet—this is a 
decided line of action, and means peace. Of course actual 
peace still depends on the terms, and on the Zulu chief's sin- 
cerity, but the latter is evidently oppressed by some internal 
difficulty. 


Should Cetewayo still hold out, Ulundi would be stormed in 
a few days, General Newdigate’s column and Sir Evelyn Wood's 
being actually in sight of the kraal, though large bodies of 
Zulus lie between them and Ulundi, and intend, it is assumed, to 
resist an advance. The correspondent of the Telegraph obviously 
regards this resistance with alarm, making the astounding 
statement that Lord Chelmsford has left six separate garrisons 
behind him, till he has “ only 3,000 British infantry with him.” 
The columns are moving, however, more rapidly—eight miles in 
one day—with no tents, and waggons loaded with only ten days’ 
provisions ; and General Wolseley was hourly expected from 
Port Durnford, whither he had gone with his Staff by sea, from 
Durban. The friendly chiefs of Natal, too, had obeyed his 
order to meet him at Pietermaritzburg, had received him 
warmly, and had promised him 4,000 bearers to carry provisions, 
in case he desired to make a rapid march. All this shows that 
if peace is not made, there will be at least one sharp, though we 
trust successful, struggle. 


On Tuesday, the debate on Flogging entered on a new phase. 
Lord Hartington, who, even while rebuking Mr. Chamberlain on 


. the previous Monday, had intimated that he supported flog- 


ging only because the Government deemed it essential “ to that 
object of paramount importance,—the discipline of the Army,” 


stated that he believed the Government to be only half-, 


convinced. They had been ready to consent to abolition, until 
coerced by a section of their own supporters. He should, there- 
fore, propose that flogging be inflicted only “in cases where the 
punishment of death would be actually inflicted, unless corporal 





punishment was inflicted in lieu thereof,” and if that proposal 
were rejected, should be compelled to move the total disuse of 
flogging. Colonel Stanley, on behalf of the Government, defin- 
itely rejected this suggestion, and adhered to the proposal that 
flogging might be inflicted in every case visited under the 
Articles of War with death. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
also stated his opinion that the question between those who 
would retain and those who would abolish flogging should, on 
Thursday, be brought to a definite issue. This was, of course, 
a defiance, which, indeed, had been agreed on between Lord 
Beaconsfield and his supporters, in the meeting of Monday week. 





On Thursday, therefore, Lord Hartington moved that no 
legislation which “ provides for the permanent retention of cor- 
poral punishment for military offences would be satisfactory to 
the House.” He affirmed most positively that he and his 
friends had decided to make this proposal before the 
difference with Mr. Chamberlain, unless, indeed, flogging 
were strictly limited to capital cases, or unless the Go- 
vernment declared it to be essential to that paramount 
object, the discipline of the Army. The Government had 
hesitated, the opinion of the Army chiefs had not been 
clearly quoted, and the limitation had been refused, and he felt, 
therefore, that abolition was the only remaining course. He 
was entirely supported in this course by Mr. Gladstone, who 
dwelt much upon the absence of full and weighty authority in 
favour of the punishment. The Government, of course, re- 
sisted, Colonel Stanley telling Lord Hartington that the British 
Army included many men of wild habits or love of adventure, 
who must be restrained by the lash, and declaring that his 
amendment would be absolutely fatal to the Bill; while Lord 
Sandon, in a bitter speech, characterised the proposal as “a party 
manceuvre,” and maintained flogging to be necessary to prevent 
outrages on the people of an occupied district, where the British 
soldier was not the respectable lad he appeared here,—the 
best argument used yet. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
followed, ina long speech, the drift of which was that Lord 
Hartington’s resolution, in spite of all dates, was dictated by 
party motives, and on a division, the resolution was rejected by 
289 to 183, a majority of 106. Of course, so heavy a majority 
settles the question for this year, and of course also, the 
Liberal party having finally declared against it, flogging will 
go. Youcannot go on inflicting a detested penalty which the 
next Government is sure to abolish. 


Lord Cranbrook made a great party speech at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday, to the West Kent Conservative Associa- 
tion, in which he exulted that, at all events, that division of Kent, 
—West Kent,—had never been “ polluted” by the representa- 
tion of a Liberal; repeated his old and quite unfounded 
assertion that it was the default of the Government of 1873 
which forced on the quarrel between Great Britain and 
Afghanistan, though there was no such quarrel till Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Lytton made it; boasted of the support 
given by the Government to Turkey ; declared that it sickened 
and enraged him to see the finger of scorn pointed at the 
House of Commons through the misconduct of a few un- 
ruly Members; and taunted Lord Hartington with being 
governed by his Radical tail. The speech was not a 
bad speech, Lord Cranbrook did not even pretend that he 
was addressing it to his own conscience, as he did at 
Sheffield in June, but confessed in limine that he regarded 
a Liberal Member as a pollution to any county consti- 
tuency,—which was frank and manly. And no doubt it 
answered the purpose this sort of speech should answer. It 
made Conservative agents prouder of their work, Con- 
servative squires a little less gloomy, Conservative Volun- 
teers in general more confident that Conservatism is at the 
heart of the British oak. But it does make one doubt a little 
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whether the same kind of work might not be done even better 
by machinery. If scientific men can ever make a phonograph 
that will admit of a little modification of words and dates, 
without altering the voice and manner, Lord Cranbrook’s 
speeches, repeated by such phonographs, might be made to do 
all the electioneering work of his party. The roar of the British 
Bull is never more effective,—for electioneering purposes,—than 
when it is bellowed forth from the bosom of Lord Cranbrook. 


The Prince Imperial was buried on Saturday, at Chislehurst, 
with a stately military ceremonial, the Queen herself depositing 
a wreath of laurels in gold upon the coffin; and the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Connaught, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Leopold, the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, M. Rouher, and the Duc de Bassano acted as pall- 
bearers. Prince Napoleon Jerome and his sons were chief 
mourners, and were followed by the members of the Bona- 
parte family, the leading French Imperialists, and the 
Ambassadors or Secretaries of Legation from the Courts of 
all Europe, including Germany. About 12,000 visitors assem- 
bled by train, and the entire crowd of spectators, which included 
many of the foremost names in the country, is believed to have 
exceeded 20,000. No incident of interest occurred, but it is re- 
ported that an interview arranged to have taken place between 
Prince Jerome and the Empress Eugénie did not come off. 
According to one account, the Empress agreed to receive the 
Prince, but at the last moment, owing to “ a revulsion of feeling,” 
refused to do so; but according to another, more generally 
received by Bonapartists, the Prince drove straight to London, 
declining to see the widow. Captain Carey has been found 
guilty of misbehaviour by the court-martial, and has been sent 
home to England under arrest. There is a persistent rumour 
that he has been sentenced to be shot, but it is something more 
than improbable. 





The unmeaning Bill called the Irish University Bill passed 
its second reading on Monday, and its third on Tuesday, in the 
House of Lords, in the former case after a slight discussion, in 
which Lord Emly made a very telling criticism upon it,—a 
criticism to which Lord Beaconsfield referred in his most inso- 
lent fashion, when remarking sarcastically that Lord Emly’s 
noble leader in the Lords had described it as “a most effective 
speech.” The reason of this was that Lord Emly in this speech 
referred to communications which took place between the Irish 
Government and the Roman Catholic prelates, to which Lord 
Beaconsfield is very unwilling that any publicity should be 
given, and on the very existence of which he now desires to 
throw discredit. Lord Emly said that in February certain pro- 
posals were submitted by the Irish Government to some of the 
leading Roman Catholics, and that recently he had seen a copy 
of these proposals, and had seen it under no seal of secrecy. 
Lord Beaconsfield angrily treated the whole story contained in 
‘**the extraordinary speech” of the noble Baron as a romance; 
said that neither he nor his colleagues knew anything of these 
negotiations; and he repeated on Tuesday that if, as he sup- 
posed, there was some vestige of fact at the bottom of the 
statement, it was a very small vestige, and one of which he and 
his colleagues,—his colleagues, however, not including the Irish 
Secretary,—knew nothing; and that the word “negotiations ” 
must have been wrongly applied. In the Commons on Thursday, 
Mr. Lowther, the Irish Secretary, admitted the communications, 
but described them as quite unofficial. No doubt, there is some 
sense in which Lord Beaconsfield’s disclaimer can be reconciled 
with facts, but we venture to affirm that it is not likely to prove 
nearly so natural a sense as that in which Lord Emly’s declara- 
tion can be reconciled with facts. But with a general election 
in the near future, Lord Beaconsfield is, perhaps, even too eager 
to wash his hands of all complicity with Roman Catholics. If you 
are not careful, you may sometimes wash a stain in, instead 
of out. 


Mr. Parnell’s motion of yesterday week disapproving the 
action of the Speaker in ordering notes to be taken of the pro- 
ceedings of Committees without any communication with the 
House, was supported by himself and Mr. O’Connor Power, in 
speeches of what we may be permitted, in spite of the paradox, 
to call extreme moderation, and was rejeeted by the very large 
majority of 392 (421 against 29). But even of that small 
minority, one or two were Englishmen, of whom Mr. Courtney 
was the most notable. Sir Stafford Northcote’s amendment, 
which was seconded by Lord Hartington, approving the action 





of the Speaker, and expressing perfect confidence in him, was 
then proposed as the original resolution, and Mr. Gray’s amend- 
ment on it rejected by 292 votes against 24 (majority, 268), 
after which the motion was put and carried, without a division. 
The result is quite satisfactory, for this is not a situation in 
which it is possible to weaken without impunity the Speaker’s 
hands, especially as there is plenty of modern precedent for 
what he has done. At the same time, it appears to us 
obvious that the Speaker would have acted more prudently, 
if he had communicated fairly his object and intention to the 
House, and asked its leave to take fuller reports of the discus- 
sions in Committee, offering to communicate these reports to 
the Members of the House, by way of verification. It is childish 
for the members of a popular party to shrink from reporting of 
any kind, but reporting should be verified by the speakers 
reported, if it is to command their confidence. Theoretically, 
Mr. Courtney was right. But the practical effect of his vote can 
hardly be salutary. bE 

In the House of Commons discussion upon the course of business 
on Monday, Lord Hartington fell foul of Sir Robert Peel, whom 
he described as “the most irregular Member in the House,” 
an expression which he qualified, when Sir Robert Peel com- 
plained of it, into “ extremely irregular.” But this expression 
he did not make any milder by his explanatory comment,— 
“My right honourable friend seems to think we are here, not 
for the purpose of doing any business, nor even for the purpose 
of formally discussing the motion on the paper, but simply for 
the purpose of hearing eloquent speeches from him, at the time 
and season he considers it most convenient to deliver them.” 
That is a very accurate description, though Sir Robert Peel has 
often this Session said very true, very acute, and very pertinent 
things, at inappropriate moments. But with this testimony 
from Lord Hartington before us, the Obstructionist difficulty 
becomes greater than ever. The Conservatives, in their holy 
zeal against obstruction, will hardly begin by making an ex- 
ample of Sir Robert Peel, who has so often, though not lately, 
played into their hands. And surely poor Mr. Biggar can find 
quite sufficient shelter behind the ample form of the right 
honourable “ Irregular.” 


The Government have almost smuggled a Bill through Parlia- 
ment placing an income-tax of 1 per cent. on the incomes of 
Charities, for the purpose of paying the expenses of the Charity 
Commission. The friends of the Charities are indignant, and 
on Wednesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer was visited by 
a deputation, so numerous and influential, that he virtually 
gave up the Bill, admitting that the plan was in details 
erroneous. So it is, because it perpetuates the absurd ex- 
emption of the Charities from general taxation. At present, 
a Charity pays no income-tax,—that is, its managers, what- 
ever their object, compel the State to make a subscription 
to their purposes of fivepence in the pound on all they raise. 
As Mr. Gladstone once showed, in one of the most convincing of 
his speeches, there is no reason, either of equity or expediency, 
for this arrangement; but so fierce and so numerous are the 
philanthropists, that even he, at the height of his financial fame, 
was compelled to give way. Sir Stafford Northcote, therefore, will 
not resist; and the Treasury will go on contributing some 
£50,000 a year to Charities, of half of which it would, if ques- 
tioned, disapprove. The proposed tax would have yielded 
£26,000 a year, and have defrayed all the expenses of the Com- 
mission, with a balance over. 





The Committee on Foreign Wines has reported against the 
existing method of calculating the duties. We now levy a duty 
of a shilling a gallon on wine below the alcoholic strength of 
twenty-six degrees, and of half-a-crown on wine above that 
strength. The effect of this arrangement is that a differential 
duty exists against port and sherry, which are always “ forti- 
fied” to an extent above the minimum, and that Spain and 
Portugal, in retaliation, have taxed English goods,—the latter 
Power to an almost prohibitory rate. The Committee, there- 
fore, propose that while a shilling a gallon shall be retained as 
the minimum, the stronger wines, instead of being taxed at 
half-a-crown whatever their strength, shall pay duty only in 
proportion to the amount of alcohol above twenty-six degrees. 
That seems fair from the fiscal side; but we thought one object 
of the new wine duties was to give the importers of light wines 
an advantage, not for fiscal reasons, but on moral grounds, the 
idea being that light wine, if it became popular, would tend to 
make the people temperate. We fear the effect has been 
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light, though the taste for weak claret is becoming diffused ; 
but that was one of the motives for the preferential duty on 
‘natural ” wines, and ought not to be forgotten. 


On Tuesday Lord Truro introduced into the House of Lords 
a Bill to abolish absolutely all vivisection of vertebrate animals, 
—an impracticable and even undesirable proposal, since every 
vaccination and inoculation is—under the terms of any conceiv- 
able definition you can propose,—a vivisection ; and it is by no 
means to be desired, even for the sake of the lower animals them- 
selves, that experimental inoculation should be abolished. But 
the excuse for the proposal is that, under the present Act, the 
Secretary of State has granted licences for some very pro- 
tracted, very painful, and very inexcusable experiments on 
dogs without anesthetics,—and it is very much to be regretted 
that Dr. Rutherford did receive the licence for a new series of 
these most objectionable and cruel experiments. There are 
men, not only of very high scientific ability, but even strong 
apologists for vivisection in other cases, who declare that these 
experiments of Dr. Rutherford’s on the effect of certain drugs 
in stimulating the secretion of bile in dogs, are of very little 
worth, and assuredly not worth,—even in their eyes,—the an- 
guish inflicted by them. Lord Shaftesbury’s speech on Tuesday 
was most powerful and convincing, and though it did not, and 
could not, prove that the Bill advocated was practicable or de- 
sirable, it did prove most effectually that unless the powers 
given to the Secretary of State by the present Act are more 
stringently used, further restriction will be advisable. 


Lord Carnarvon said that of 481 experiments licensed, only 
sixteen had been accompanied by appreciable pain. But the 
question is whether those sixteen ought to have been permitted, 
and whether they did not involve torture rather than pain. 
We venture to say that any fresh experiments resembling the 
thirty-six on dogs described by Dr. Rutherford to the Royal 
Commission, involve a kind and degree of torture highly dis- 
creditable to the authority who granted the licence. Is Lord 
Carnarvon quite sure that only sixteen experiments are in ques- 
tion, and not rather sixteen series of experiments; that only 
sixteen sensitive creatures, and not sixteen sets of sensitive 
creatures, have suffered “ appreciable pain.” In these matters, 
there is apt to be a good deal of confusion between these two 
very different things. 


It seems not impossible that the French Senate, instead of 
deferring the consideration of M. Jules Ferry’s Education Bill 
till next Session, may strike out its most objectionable clause, 
Clause 7, and pass it at once. In the Bureau on the Bill five 
of the nine committee-men are hostile to the clause, so that 
the Bureau will certainly report against it. In the voting for 
the Bureaux, it appeared that there were 136 against the clause, 
123 for it, and six neutral. Thirty Members were absent, who, if 
they all voted one way, would be numerous enough to carry the 
clause, in spite of the apparent majority against it; but it is, of 
course, by no means probable that these thirty Members would 
all be favourable to the clause, or even divided in a proportion 
more favourable to the clause than the remainder of the Senate. 
Yet it would take twenty-two of the absent thirty to be 
favourable to the clause, and allow only eight of them to be 
opposed to it, if the clause is to be carried; and this is, of 
course, an entirely unlikely proportion. M. Jules Simon 
will probably be the reporter of the Committee, and he 
is strongly opposed to the clause, and spoke against it with 
great effect. M. Dufaure is also against it. In fact the pru- 
dent Republicans,—the Republicans who wish to see the 
Republic sheltering Catholics and. non-Catholics alike,-—are 
naturally and necessarily opposed to a propagandist anti- 
Catholic attack on parental discretion. 


Last Saturday, Lord Beaconsfield distributed the prizes gained 
in the Westminster Industrial Exhibition of Technical Inven- 
tions. In praising the exhibition, he ventured the very ques- 
tionable dictum that in a great many people “ vice is sheer in- 
advertence,” and that these persons may be cured of vice by having 
their attention called to technical inventions. There is no doubt 
that any kind of healthy mental occupation will prevent a good 
deal of vice, but it does not follow from that, that vice is “ sheer 
inadvertence.” If you withdraw the gunpowder from a gun, 
no doubt you prevent the gun going off; but it does not 
follow from that, that if you had not withdrawn it, the gun 
would have gone off by “sheer inadvertence.” Idleness con- 
duces to vice, of course. But it takes something else besides 





idleness to make vice. Lord Beaconsfield might just as well 
have said that the Jingo foreign policy is sheer inadvertence. 
Doubtless, a more vigorous domestic policy might, by pre- 
occupying idle and dangerously disposed brains, have prevented 
a good deal of “ Jingoism.” But it takes something else besides 
“ sheer inadvertence ” in relation to domestic matters, to make 
a foreign policy like Lord Beaconsfield’s,—namely, a good 
leaven of political malice. 





Bishop Piers Claughton and the Bishop of Peterborough have 
had a short controversy in the Times this week on the effect of 
the new Rubric proposed by Convocation in relation to the 
Athanasian Creed. Bishop Claughton maintains that the only 
effect of the new rubric is to warn Churchmen that the statements 
in the creed are not to be pressed beyond the drift of the general 
statements of Scripture on the same subject; whereas Dr. 
Magee holds that it must be understood as asserting that the 
statements in Scripture mean as much as the statements in the 
creed, And Dr. Magee tells us that a clergyman “ whose 
orthodoxy and learning Bishop Claughton would, I am sure, be 
the first to recognise,” writes to him to say that “ should the 
rubric ever become law, he would be forced to consider whether 
he could remain in the ministry of our Church.” Clearly, 
whatever Parliament may do in relation to the newly- 
proposed Ornaments Rubric, it had better leave the 
Athanasian Creed alone, until Convocation is pleased dis- 
tinctly to relax the rules for its recitation. Apologies 
for damnatory expressions are always delicate, and generally 
ambiguous. You may retract’ them, if you can; you may 
ignore them, if you must; but better utter them without ex- 
planation, than explain them. Explaining them means making 
them clearer; and making them clearer is apt to mean making 
them more offensive. 





The Bankruptcy Bill has been talked out. The Attorney- 
General on Wednesday proposed the second reading, and 
after a sensible debate, during which Mr. Serjeant Simon 
proposed the total abolition of the bankruptcy process, leaving 
debtors and creditors to settle as they could, Sir Stafford 
Northcote offered an important suggestion for expediting busi- 
ness. This was to refer the Bill, after the second reading, to a 
Grand Committee, containing all interested in the measure, and 
to accept their amendments, in lieu of passing the Bill through 
Committee of the whole House. The effect of this change, 
which has often been proposed, would be very great, as a dis- 
tilled House of the kind would actually work ; and the plan was 
in substance accepted by Mr. Forster, but Mr. Parnell de- 
liberately talked out the remaining time. The second reading 
is, therefore, not passed, and the Bill may be considered lost. 
This is the worst thing the Obstructionists have yet done, and 
the one most like obstruction for obstruction’s sake. Mr, 
Parnell did not object to the Bill, but only to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s proposal, which might be injurious, he thought, 
tothe rights of minorities. As the proposal was only a sug- 
gestion to be subsequently discussed, he might have let the Bill 
pass, had he not wished to arrest business, 





Mr. Tracy Turnerelli is going for his holiday, leaving the re- 
jected wreath, “fully paid for,” in the hands of his banker, 
and leaving, he says, his “ ill-requited efforts” to serve Lord 
Beaconsfield “ to a just, unbiassed, and discriminating British 
public, who, I feel sure, will do me justice.” We have always 
done him justice. We regard his undertaking itself as one that 
was better calculated to help the British public to estimate 
Lord Beaconsfield aright, than anything else undertaken by the 
great Conservative party. We look upon his letter tendering the 
wreath to Lord Beaconsfield, and explaining the gigantic efforts 
it had cost him to obtain 52,800 pennies for the purchase of the 
wreath, asa modelof candouranda bit of most useful information. 
We think he has earned his holiday nobly, and trust he will 
enjoy it thoroughly. If it is sad to him to leave the wreath in 
the hands of his bankers, he must console himself by thinking 
that he has fairly earned such another wreath for himself, by 
procuring it and tendering it to Lord Beaconsfield. Is it no- 
thing that he has for ever bound up himself with Lord Beacons- 
field, and Lord Beaconsfield with himself, in a tie of association 
closer than any wreath could bind? Mr. Tracy Turnerelli has 
made us think of himself as the Lord Beaconsfield of testi- 
monialists, and has made us think of Lord Beaconsfield as the 
Tracy Turnerelli of statesmen,—and what would he have more? 


Consols were on Friday 97{ to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S NEW ATTITUDE. 
RINCE BISMARCK’S speech of Wednesday week, and 


the startling announcement which has immediately fol- 
lowed the prorogation of the German Parliament,—that the 
Federal Council will be asked in its next Session to consider a 
measure for limiting the number of Budgets and of meetings 
of the German Parliament to one in two years, and for the 
lengthening of the Parliamentary term of life,-—are grave consti- 
tutionalevents. In that elaborate apology for his career which he 
delivered to the Reichstag on July 9th, Prince Bismarck warmly 
denied that he had ever been justly accused of sacrificing the 
policy he thought best for the moment, for the sake of exerting 
any speculative influence over the policy of the future. He was 
too near the end of his career, he said, to sacrifice anything in 
the present for the sake of any future, whatever it might be ; 
but when a party tries, as the National-Liberal party had in 
these latter days tried, to govern the Government, it neces- 
sarily forces the Government to re-act,—i.e., to act against it ; 
indeed, the Chancellor had, he said, felt himself abandoned and 
isolated in relation to the war against the Socialists, and this 
had warned the Government that it must choose its allies 
better for the future. He was no partisan of reactionary 
politics. After the war of 1866, he might have given himself 
up to reactionary politics with a certainty of immediate success ; 
he had not done so, and by failing to do so, he had incurred 
the hatred of many of his best political friends. Instead of 
this, he had adopted a strictly constitutional régime, and 
adopted it from strictly conscientious motives, because he 
thought it the only possible one under which the unity of the 
German Empire could be assured, not from any doctrinaire 
love of the constitutional 7¢y‘me for its own sake ; for he con- 
fessed plainly that if he had thought strict absolutism would 
have better promoted the cause of German unity, he would 
at once have advised his Sovereign to establish absolutism. 
Believing, however, as he did, that a constitutional monarchy 
was the only one under which German unity could be assured, 
he had appealed to the Liberal party for support, and had 
availed himself of its support, so long as it did not en- 
deavour to override the whole policy of the Government. 
But when it appeared that this was its purpose, he shook him- 
self free from it, because he was determined to keep the 
Government above the control of any party. The German 
Government could not run after parties. The parties must 
come to it, not it to the parties. And for the future, he was 
determined, while adopting a policy which Parliament would 
ratify, so to choose his allies as not to be dictated to by any 
single party,—least of all by one which numbered only one- 
third of the Representatives among its members. Had there 
been, indeed, said the Prince, any party which comprehended 
in its ranks a clear majority of all the German Representatives, 
and which had not required a more than moderate infusion of 
democratic oil wherewith to anoint the brow of the Emperor, 
then, indeed, he would have acknowledged its fair right to 
ask considerable concessions. But as there is no such party, 
and as the party which had exacted most was not strong 
enough to make its exactions good, the Prince held it 
nght to throw himself on the support of the other 
parties, which, amongst them, would make the Govern- 
ment independent of this at once exigeant and inadequate 
popular party. In other words, the German Government, 
which seeks above all things now, just as it did in 1863, 
administrative independence,—more especially independence 
of the popular power as regards the military and foreign 
policy of the Crown,—would prefer to owe its majority to a 
varying combination of smaller parties, to combinations of 
Protectionists, Conservatives, Catholics, Particularists, and 
other adherents, rather than to the dearly-bought support 
of the National Liberals, especially as they, even if in a some- 
what less degree than the other parties, need considerable ac- 
cessions from outside their own ranks, in order to secure 
the Government a majority. The Prince would rather cast 
his nets somewhat wider, and depend for support on a some- 
what fortuitous combination of party-atoms, than become a 
slave to a party which demands a much higher price for its 
loyalty than any other. Such, as we understand it, was 
Prince Bismarck’s drift. And now we see what it means. He 
has secured the Protectionists. He has secured the Particu- 
larists, so far as they only want to maintain for the component 
elements of the Empire the power they have, and are willing 





to give up the hope of recovering their local independence. 
He has made a great bid for the pure Conservatives, by the 
proposal to reduce the importance and increase the length of 
Parliaments ; and he will gain over the Catholics, by sacrificing 
the worst part of the Falk laws. With these four sections and the 
doubtful mass which always gravitates towards Government 
—helped, too, by the aid of the vague terror which Socialists 
and revolutionary Nihilists inspire—he hopes to be able to 
set the National Liberals and Free-traders at defiance, and 
keep a good deal of initiative discretion for the Government 
into the bargain. 

Will the Prince succeed? Possibly, for a little time; 
but for long—no. Every month will diminish the grati- 
tude of the parties which he now unites for what he 
offers; every month will increase the anger of his oppo- 
nents at the hopes he denies and frustrates. The only 
good point of his new policy,—the relaxation of the 
oppressive working of the Falk laws,—though it is a 
great boon now, will soon cease to appear a boon at all. It 
is much to the Catholics to have the pressure on them 
relaxed. But when it is once relaxed, and they have got 
used to the relaxation, they will cease to believe that 
the oppressive weight can ever be replaced, and will 
use their political consciences as freely as ever. True, 
it is likely enough, that so far as they are true Catholics they 
will also be true Conservatives. And as Conservatives, they 
may continue to the policy of Prince Bismarck the adhesion 
which, as Catholics, they might no longer specially care to 
give. Still, as we in England and Ireland well know, all 
Catholics are not Conservatives. Issues often arise in which 
Catholics range themselves on the Liberal side, and so far 
as these issues arise in Germany, the just relaxations 
granted now to the Catholics in relation to the unjust Falk 
laws, will not bind the Catholic consciences of the future. 
For the future, if this policy of Prince Bismarck is to succeed, 
it must succeed through the influence of the Protectionists, the 
Conservatives, and the Particularists, as such, and not through 
any special Catholic gratitude for the unwinding by a thread 
or two of the screw with which Catholic consciences were 
tortured. But how long can Protectionists, Conservatives, and 
Particularists, as such, remain satisfied, and how long can they 
hold together? We should say, for a very short time indeed. 
Protectionism, as we all know, is never satiated. It is the 
true daughter of the horseleech, whose constant cry is, 
“Give, give!” The more it takes, the less there is to 
take, and the greater is its appetite for taking. Pro- 
tectionists are always and necessarily disappointed at the 
results of their policy, and always attribute the failure of 
these results to insufficient Protection. If Prince Bismarck 
were as good an economist as he is a diplomatist, he would 
know that in leaning on Protectionism he is leaning on a reed 
which is sure to pierce his own hand. And then as to the 
Particularists. The Particularists are pleased at the prospect 
of a division of the surplus revenue among the individual 
States. The prospect of receiving tribute without the odium 
of imposing taxation, is always a gratifying one. For the 
moment, the prospect of these contributions to the individual 
States looks like a prospect of legacies, windfalls, unearned 
wealth. But that will only last till the several petty German 
Governments have got to expect their share, and to depend on it. 
Then they will be angry if these shares are not as large as they 
hope, and furious if they fail altogether. With so bad a revenue 
system it is likely enough that the surpluses will fall off, and all 
but certain that they cannot increase. Hence, the Particularists 
will soon lose all special pride in this delightful scheme for 
distributing any surplus above that which the German Govern- 
ment is to appropriate to itself, and will want new concessions 
to Particularism, in order to secure their adhesion. But 
new concessions to Particularism will be wholly inconsistent 
with the very aim of Prince Bizmarck’s policy, which he 
confesses to be German unity. Already for years he has 
been wounding the Particularists in every political nerve they 
have. And he must wound them again and again, if he is 
to bind the Empire closer and closer together, and counteract 
all the centrifugal elements which always exist in such a 
Confederation. Hence the Particularists, still more even 
than the Protectionists, are sure soon to shrink from his side. 
There remain the Conservatives, and these doubtless Prince 
Bismarck may keep, so long as he pursues the retrograde 
course he has now struck upon. But then how is he to 
secure a majority for anti-democratic measures in a nation 
confessedly penetrated with democratic ideas,—so penetrated 
by them, that the Prince himself admits that a drop of 
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democratic oil is even now essential for the anointing of 
the brow of the Emperor of Germany? For a policy 
which implies the degradation of Parliamentary influence, 
and the wresting even of the power of financial control from 
the representatives of the people, it will be hardly possible, we 
should think, to secure a majority, even in a single election. 
If this is Prince Bismarck’s fixed purpose, he will have, we 
should say, to take frankly to the absolutism which he confesses 
he should not be afraid of, if it were useful to the unity of Ger- 
many,—and to take to it soon, for he himself is getting old, and 
he will hardly long retain the nerve for the necessary reac- 
tionary measures, even if he has it now. We believe that he 
has made a mighty and politically disgraceful mistake. We 
believe that Prince Bismarck is entering now on the period of 
his decline and fall, as a German statesman and as a European 
power. 





THE LESSONS OF PRINCE NAPOLEON’S FUNERAL. 


ge: splendid gathering at the funeral of the Prince Im- 

perial testifies strongly to two of the great changes which 
have passed over Europe in recent years,—the extinction of the 
English hostility to France, and the decay of Legitimist feeling 
even among Kings. A century hence, when distance of time 
has made the years of this epoch seem to crowd together, few 
events will appear more picturesque than a great honour paid 
by the English voluntarily, and upon their own soil, to the 
representative of the Napoleons. The change of feeling will 
seem to have been so sudden and so complete. A hundred 
years after it has passed a lifetime seems nothing, and a full 
lifetime has not elapsed since Englishmen as a body believed 
France to be “ the natural enemy ” of their country, as half of 
them now hold Russia; regarded her people with a loathing 
which found its expression in Nelson’s celebrated sentence ; and 
held her ruler, the First Napoleon, to be a wicked usurper, whose 
death would be a sensible relief to mankind. The present 
writer has talked to persons, otherwise fairly informed, who 
once firmly believed that Napoleon murdered Marie Antoinette, 
that if he had landed in England he would have killed every- 
body, and that he was in every relation of life a monster of 
iniquity, whom it would be pardonable to kill. The hatred of 
France in England was a passion, all the more intense because 
it could express itself in loathing for an individual, the 
Corsican usurper, General Buonaparte. Now even diplomatists 
write of the “ Western Powers” as if they constituted an in- 
divisible entity in Europe. And last Saturday, sixty- 
four years after the “ usurper’s” fall, the greatest persons 
in England crowded to Chislehurst to do honour to the 
remains of his grandson, the heir, though in exile, of his 
throne. We recognise, of course, all that may be said about 
the circumstances, about the respect for misfortune, and the 
sympathy felt for the Empress, and the popularity of the lad 
himself ; but, nevertheless, if the hatred felt for France and the 
Napoleons had not been dead, the demonstration would have 
taken a very different form. The feeling that Frenchmen had 
become allies instead of enemies, and that the Napoleons were 
friendly instead of hostile to Great Britain, weighed deeply 
with the multitude, and was felt even by the greatest person- 
ages on the scene. Englishmen do not, we fear, love their 
enemies as much as Christianity enjoins, and certainly they do 
not often respect them, or even sympathise with their grief. That 
change, the possibility of France and England cordially liking 
one another, and of Napoleons and Englishmen being friends, 
is the greatest of its kind that this generation has seen, and 
may yet have the greatest political consequences. It is much 
that Englishmen can appreciate and work with France as a 
Republic, but something, too, that they have no inner and, as it 
were, personal horror of the only dynasty which has even a slight 
chance of replacing it. England may not,and does not, wish the 
Bonapartists to succeed ; but the extinction of the old half-insane 
prejudice against all who bore the name nevertheless adds to 
her power of comprehending French parties, French diffi- 
culties, and French affairs,—and it is in that comprehension 
that the roots of alliance must be sought. There can be no 
alliance with a people believed to be always plotting injury, 
or likely, in certain circumstances, to raise a sort of hostile 
demon to the throne. 

The decay of the idea of Legitimacy, even among Kings, is 
even still more remarkable. The old idea of the European 
monarchs was that they must, as against the rest of 
the world, adhere to each other; that thrones were inter- 
linked ; that usurpations were immoral; and that Kings 
not only “could feel for Kings,” but were bound to feel for 





them. A Republic was detestable, of course, but less detest- 
able, or rather less detested, than a usurper. It was not policy 
only which induced Louis XIV. to acknowledge James IIL; 
or provoked George IV. to ask Castlereagh if he thought he 
was sent to Vienna to upset ancient dynasties; or that made 
the present Emperor of Germany feel so keenly the blow, 
which nevertheless he inflicted, on the House of Guelph; or 
that induced Czar Nicholas to address Napoleon III. as “ my 
friend,” instead of “my brother,” and refuse him fall admis- 
sion into the European pale. Nor was it policy which made 
it impossible for Napoleon III. to marry into the charmed 
circle of dynasties. There was, in the feeling of Kings, a 
“European Family,” a Royal caste, whose destiny was linked 
together by a tie other than mere policy. It is rumoured that 
this tie is felt, even now, when one of the caste is attacked 
by an assassin, but the feeling in its old strength is dead. No 
King interfered for Charles X., or for George V. of Hanover, 
or for Isabella of Spain, sympathy taking at the outside only 
the form of according an honorific asylum, and even that is 
not invariably granted. The honours paid to the Prince 
Imperial go, however, far beyond submission to the inevitable. 
In every possible way the Royal Family of Great Britain ex- 
pressed their view that, although dethroned, they considered the 
deceased Prince Royal. The Queen, asshe placed her wreath upon 
his coffin, is said to have added, “ Poor boy, there at least is a 
crown they cannot take away!” Five English Princes of the 
Blood, with the Prince of Wales at their head, were among 
the pall-bearers, a sixth, fully recognised in that rank, being 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, the representative of the 
marine Bernadotte. Yet Prince Napoleon had, according to 
Legitimist ideas, absolutely no claim to a throne, and would 
not himself have pleaded any except popular election, which 
in 1807 still left his great-uncle, in the opinion of all the 
Royalties of Europe, only a successful General and usurper. It 
is vain to talk of personal liking and friendship, as if those 
sentiments explained all. Had the Prince been regarded as 
less than Royal, Princes would not have been his pall-bearers. 
Be it remembered that the Prince was not only Napoleon, 
but, unlike some of his kinsfolk, was not in any way by birth 
of the old Royal caste. Prince Jerome, were he a Protestant, 
would stand, in however remote a way, within the English 
succession, and but for the Salic law, within that of Wiirtem- 
burg; but the Prince Imperial’s forefathers and foremothers, 
without an exception, were, from the Legitimist point of view, 
subjects, and outside the pale. His claim, in fact, is the Caesar 
claim,—that a throne, however gained, once accepted by the 
people, is a legal throne, the idea which of all others is most 
fatal to Legitimacy, as it used to be understood. The first 
fatal blow to that doctrine, once a dogma with Courts, was the 
marriage of Napoleon I., the second the recognition of Berna- 
dotte—which gave Lord Beaconsfield, by the way, his best 
chapter in “ Contarini Fleming ”—and another is this cere- 
monial at Chislehurst, which, if a people cannot make a 
Sovereign, is an inexplicable anomaly. 

The decay of the old feeling is so complete, that it will 
strike many of our readers as unimportant; but the historic 
change is very great, and of great political effect. The 
loathing of Legitimate Sovereigns for a Republic or for a new 
Sovereign was, till a very recent period, a powerful factor in 
politics, and its decay distinctly tends to liberate the peoples, 
to remove one definite obstacle from their path when select- 
ing Governments for themselves. That obstacle was once 
most serious, as was seen in the invasion of France by 
the coalition of 1792, and is even now not without 
its effect, as witness the difficulty Denmark and Holland 
would have in making themselves Republics, the failure 
of Greece to step beyond the dynastic circle, and the com- 
paratively strong position of Prince Charles of Roumania, as 
compared with Prince Milan of Servia. If it dies away wholly, 
we shall, in the East of Europe, at all events, see new families 
seated on new thrones ; and the right to establish a dynasty, as 
well as to make a Republic, is a new right accorded to the 
people. Nothing opposes the right now but the feeling of the 
Sovereigns,—and that, as we say, it is evident from a 
hundred symptoms, is dying rapidly away. It is only by the 
popular will that the Napoleons or the Bernadottes are royal. 
and that will has become so efficacious, that it gives rank to 
the families it selects, even when the throne has been lost, 
and they have been driven into exile. It is not the world 
as it was, but a new world which is represented, when 
the Prince of Wales and the Crown Prince of Sweden keep 
step as pall-bearers to a Prince whose claim to be royal 
is that his father was enthroned by eight million “ Ayes.” 
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LORD HARTINGTON AND FLOGGING. 


ORD HARTINGTON has unmistakably changed his 
L opinion about Flogging, and it is not unnatural that his 
opponents should think he has changed it for party reasons, 
and especially to conciliate Mr. Chamberlain and the extreme 
Left. In the debate of Thursday he denied the latter part of 
the charge, and supported his denial with dates, which, unless 
the whole of the front Opposition Bench are in a conspiracy to 
deceive, finally dispose of it, but we do not wonder at the 
suspicion of electioneering. Lord Hartington did snub Mr. 
Chamberlain for resisting flogging, and did then propose to 
abolish flogging, and it did look to men who had not studied the 
whole debate as if he had given way with a view to the 
coming election, and the intense, almost morbid, feeling of 
Radical townsfolk on the subject. But what we wonder at is 
that those who persistently charge Lord Hartington and his 
colleagues with electioneering, do not see that if their 
charge is well founded, flogging ought to be abandoned. 
They assert that the Liberal leaders have discovered that in the 
towns where their electoral strength lies, flogging is detested, 
and that consequently, at any risk to discipline, and of being 
accused of vacillation, they are now disposed to denounce that 
mode of punishment. Let us admit, for a moment, that the asser- 
tion is correet—which it is not, for the Liberal leaders have 
always held that flogging can only be justified by visible 
necessity, and opinion as to a necessity may change, as opinion 
about a principle cannot—and then see what it means. 
Clearly it means this,—that the urban population of Great 
Britain, which votes by household suffrage, so detests the lash, 
that rather than endure its continued use, it will turn 
out its favourite Representatives. That is the statement 
in plain English, and it is fatal to flogging, because if 
the feeling against that punishment, be it reasonable or un- 
reasonable, is so deep as that, then it must gravely and in- 
juriously affect not only the extent, but the character of re- 
cruiting. If the householders, who do not enlist, so dread and 
detest the penalty for others, their sons and brothers, who 
do enlist, must dread and detest it still more for themselves. 
They supply a heavy proportion of the Army. The popular 
notion is that recruits are agricultural labourers; but we 
believe that in Britain nearly or quite half of them are towns- 
men, and that, contrary, again, to the general impression, there 
is a large proportion of Londoners, who make unusually 
good soldiers. In an Army recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, to deter townsmen from enlisting is folly ; and that 
a popular idea about flogging does deter, is proved by the 
necessity of conciliating voters upon the subject. The popular 
idea may be foolish, or “sentimental,” or anything else, but 
what has that to do with the matter? We want good recruits, 
and to secure them any practice not absolutely essential to 
discipline—that is, to the existence of an army at all—ought 
to be given up, and in the end, if the ranks are to be filled, 
must be given up, whether we like it or no. The whole ques- 
tion is, therefore, whether flogging is essential to discipline, 
and on that point we have a word to say not yet said. ; 

We do not believe discipline can be kept up without the 
infliction of pain. Even when our Army has been reorganised on 
such sound principles that dismissal shall be as heavy a penalty 
as it is in a factory, a foundry, or a merchant-ship, there will 
remain some men who require to be coerced into good-order 
by heavy personal penalties. They are not necessarily black- 
guards, but they are men in whom the spirit of licence is like 
a mania, and only to be kept down by immediate fear. There 
are such men among the officers, and we have for them, and 
we use for them in India, very severe penalties, namely, cashier- 
ing, which is social death, imprisonment, which is in the tropics 
a frightful punishment, and actual death by military execution. 
An oflicer drunk on duty is cashiered, an officer who embezzles— 
the equivalent of theft among the men—is imprisoned, and an 
officer who refused to obey an order in the field would unquestion- 
ably be sentenced to death, though he might not be executed. 
It is at least as necessary to coerce rough men as educated 
men, and as cashiering is not, from circumstances, social death 
to the private, it is perfectly just to inflict imprisonment, or 
when imprisonment is impossible, its equivalent in physical 
pain. Why that pain should not be whipping we do not 
precisely see, at least as long as whipping is retained in 
the schools frequented by the highest class, except, in- 
deed, as the Pall Mall Gazette has well said, because 
whipping is so cheap and convenient a punishment that 
the tendency is to inflict it too easily; but the body of the 
townspeople do see, and there, with a voluntary army, it must 





end. It is of no use to tell servants that they are unreason- 
able in objecting to eat salmon twice a week, when they have 
made up their minds that on account of salmon they will not 
take service. The policy is to find another form of pain not 
so detested ; and with all deference for some angry experts, it 
is not impossible to find one. The alternative is not “ lash or 
bullet.” The German punishment, labour in fetters—that is, 
in the leg-chain—is very severe indeed, severe enough to coerce 
the roughest recruit, and it can be inflicted in the field. We 
believe any amount of needful discipline can be kept up by three 
punishments—first, deprivation for a month of pay, grog, 
and all food but bread, and of regimentals, the man 
doing his full duty in a punishment suit of canvas; second, 
fatigue duty,—that is, in fact, the scavengering work of the 
camp—in fetters; and third, death, which latter dreadful and 
dreaded penalty should be inflicted for two offences only. 
These are violent resistance, by blows or deliberate and mutin- 
ous insult to an officer, and “ defiance of sentence,”—breaking 
arrest, or flight, or resistance while in fetters. The first clause 
is the rule of every Service in the world, and we cannot even 
conceive how without it an army could be kept together. Mu- 
tiny in the field is a distinct moral offence, an incitement to 
mutiny in the whole army, and therefore an attack on the very 
existence of the country, and it is one from which a soldier, 
private or officer, can always refrain. We would allow no 
exemption, and consider no provocation in extenuation, except 
a blow from the superior, but make death for mutiny in the 
field the unswerving, fundamental rule of the Service. And we 
would inflict it in the second case in order that light secondary 
punishment should be possible without perpetual waste of 
men in guarding prisoners. A man under sentence for a short 
period is sober, has had his severe warning, has hope before him, 
and should if he breaks bonds be regarded as a civil prisoner 
who escapes from Portland is regarded, that is, as a man 
liable to be shot at sight by the sentries. We do not believe 
that if death were limited to these two offences, mutiny in the 
field and defiance of sentence while on service, that it would 
revolt public feeling at all, or that it would be needful to inflict 
the sentence once in ten years. Soldiers, however bad, are men, 
and the worst criminals shrink from crimes followed by the death- 
penalty. And we believe that most officers will allow that 
with the three penalties we have named, aided, of course, 
by imprisonment in peace-time, discipline could be as 
rigorously maintained as at present, more especially if 
Parliament made it an invariable law that the sale of liquor 
to a soldier on service, whether by civilian or by comrade, 
should be punished by severe fines, fines like those which pro- 
tect the Customs revenue. The object of such sale is gain, 
and it should be made too unprofitable to risk. So believing, 
we are totally unable to accept the charge that either Lord 
Hartington, or his colleagues, or the Radicals intend to run 
the smallest risk of destroying the discipline of the British 
Army. They want to maintain it, but at the same time to 
attract such good recruits that the Army may no longer 
be regarded as a refuge for bad roughs. They know 
perfectly well, as Lord Sandon also knows, that with a con- 
scription flogging could not be maintained a week, and refuse 
to treat the present soldiers as if they were of some lower order 
than the body of the people. They are, in fact, fighting for 
changes which, whether wise or not, are entirely consistent 
both with patriotism and with the desire to maintain an effi- 
cient and a strictly disciplined Army. 

We have said that we do not see clearly why whipping should 
be so detested as a penalty, but we do not mean to say that the 
feeling is inexplicable. The detestation arises, as we believe, 
from two causes, the one the dislike to inflict pain in forms which 
deface the body,—the real objection to branding, which other- 
wise might be most useful—and the spread of the Democratic 
spirit, with its best result, the growth of the sense of personal 
dignity, of the dignité de [Thomme, as the French Radicals de- 
scribe it. In all Western countries, it is felt that blows—always 
the coercive method used by superiors—lower the sufferer as 
nothing else does. On the Continent, this feeling—which is a 
sort of embodiment of the passion of equality—rises almost to 
a mania, till a blow even from a drunken man is held to be an 
insult ; and even in England, a man who has suffered a totally un- 
just horsewhipping does lose heavily in social considera‘ion. That 
spirit has been slow to spread to England, but it has spread 
till, as all employers of labour know, the one thing men will not 
take from masters is blows, and legalised blows inflicted on 
any but criminals are held to be cruelties. The people resent 
them, even in national schools, till teachers are constantly 
prosecuted unjustly, and a gentleman who struck his labourers 
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would be more hated than for any other conceivable form of | plimentary, and the vassalage, in part, a form ;-but there 


oppression. 
not men, and the very convicts resent the warder’s cane more 
than his authority. That the spirit frequently takes absurd 
forms is true enough, but in its essence it is a good 
one; and good or bad, there it is, a moving force 
with those to whom all ultimate power has been com- 
mitted. The upper class refuse as yet to see this—refused 
on Thursday by 289 to 183—but they will have to see it, 
whenever they want a numerous army. The resistance to the 
abolition of the lash is resistance to democracy on a most an- 
noying and, as we believe, useless point, and will therefore not only 
fail, but in failing leave an unwholesome and needless irrita- 
tion. Pricking Behemoth is not the way to diminish, and 
still less to guide, his enormous and blear-eyed force. 





THE INFLUENCE OF CHINA ON INDIA. 


\ TE should be loth to affirm that India is in any danger 
from the Eastward that statesmen would be prudent 

in taking into practical account. The danger to India from 
China, if it exists, must be remote, must, if it ever becomes 

formidable, allow us ample time for preparation, and must 
admit of being met in a very direct way. The Chinese 

Empire was not organised against attack by sea, but with a 

view to retain authority over warlike clans in the north and 

north-west whose loyalty enabled the Tartar Emperors to 

tyrannise over the rich and thickly populated provinces of 

the south, centre, and south-west. The Chinese expected 

no attack from the sea, beyond which they knew only 

of the Japanese, who were contented in their isolation, 

and never of course expected that their rivers could 

be ascended by armed steamers, or any vessels carry- 

ing armed men. They centralised the national life, there- 

fore, in Pekin, as a point from which to control both the 

Tartars and the river system,—and that mistake gives the 

European Powers a terrible hold over their policy. A European 

army, which could never force its way into the centre of China, 

finds it comparatively easy to seize Pekin; and that city once 

seized the Empire might be dissolved, by internal insurrection. 

The Chinese Government, though now well aware of this 

danger, and better prepared than heretofore to meet it, 

having armed the forts which protect the rivers, imported 

artillery, and built fighting-vessels, is not likely to run such 

arisk, except under some motive not yet at present discernible. 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly true that China, under some impulse 

of which no European knows anything, is making herself felt in 

quite a new fashion in the West, and might if she chose render 

our position in India more difficult than it ever yet has been. 

Her Western Army a few years since swept away the strongest 

barrier between Burmah and herself, the Mussulman kingdom 
of the Panthays, which, though almost unknown to English- 
men, acted as a buffer between China and our own dominions. 
Nothing now prevents a Chinese army from descending into 
Burmah, and thence into Pegu, except the reluctance of 
the Government of Pekin to commenee wars which may 
bring them into collision with European Powers. That 
reluctance may not be fully understood at Mandalay, and it is, 
we believe, quite true that the Burmese Court stands in deep 
awe of China,and even, as the Zimes’ correspondent at Shanghai 
affirms, courts the subordinate provincial Governors of the 
West. The late King officially declared himself a vassal of 
the Emperor of China, and there is no reason to believe that 
the present one, Thebau, has swerved from this position. 
The Nepaulese Government, again, so annoyingly punctilious 
towards ourselves that it keeps the British Resident in a kind 
of honourable imprisonment, forbidding him ever to move 
more than ten miles beyond Katmandoo, professes itself the 
humble servant of Pekin, and has just forwarded an Embassy, 
to renew its periodie declaration of vassalage. The terms 
in which the King demands an audience, published in the 
Pekin Gazette, are of the most submissive, not to say abject 
kind. The “King of the Ghoorkas” writes, on July 28th, 
1878, less than a year ago:—“ A dweller in a remote corner 
of the earth, in a distant and barren land, the King turns with 
longing towards the civilisation of the Middle Kingdom. It 
has been his practice to gain glory to himself by the despatch 
of an Envoy, who was admitted to the presence; and he has 
been entirely dependent upon the rays of his August Majesty's 
awe-inspiring influence and prosperity for securing peace and 
tranquillity in his borders.” He therefore prays that his 
Envoy may once more be admitted to a personal 
audience. The form of this letter may be merely com- 
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is no doubt of the awe felt, both in Nepaul and Burmah, 
towards the Court of China, or of their desire to stand on the 
best of terms with their huge neighbour. Potentates like the 
Nepaulese and Burmese Kings are not too willing to acknow- 
ledge vassalage, even to far distant Courts, and certainly do 
not burden themselves with ceremonial embassies without 
very good reason for the expense. It is not altogether pleasant, 
therefore, to remember that men in this mood, whom we can 
scarcely influence, can, if they please, admit Chinese armies 
directly into our territories, and might, in the event of 
a quarrel, throw themselves hopefully upon the protec- 
tion of a Court which never, as the Kashgar reconquest 
has shown, completely surrenders a province once its own. 
The Burmese gate is not so important, as the north- 
ern jungles are difficult to traverse, and the defence of 
Pegu, though expensive, would not involve the Empire; but 
the Nepaulese Maharaja could admit a Chinese army into the 
heart of Bengal, to our very treasure-house, where we have 
not a fort, or a soldier, ora gun. The Chinese General would 
not be 350 miles from Calcutta, with nothing between him 
and the capital but a rich, alluvial plain, full of unfortified 
towns, and of a population which for centuries past has never 
produced a soldier. 

We say the awe is very real, for it is exceedingly well 
founded. When the correspondent of the Zimes says he does 
not understand the cause of Chinese influence in Eastern Asia, 
he is either using a rhetorical artifice to heighten the effect of 
his facts, or he is writing in inexplicable ignorance. Not 
to mention the great effect of a tradition of power unbroken 
for centuries, the Burmese and Nepaulese know that as 
against them, and indeed against any State which touches 
the Empire by land, the Chinese is by far the most for- 
midable Power in the world. They have only to irritate 
Pekin thoroughly, and an army will begin rolling towards 
them vhich may take years on its march, or halt for months 
at a tine, but which will inevitably reach them, and not only 
sweep away their dynasties, but utterly destroy themselves, 
and fill up their possessions with swarms of Chinese settlers, 
for practical purposes unlimited in number. If the sea were 
sentient, the Dutch would be very courteous to the sea. 
When the Chinese army began to march on the Mussulmans 
of the Western Provinces, the Panthay Sultan was head of a 
kingdom smaller but richer, and more civilised than Burmah, 
with an army which, as the terror filled up the ranks, may 
have reached 200,000 men, and which certainly included 70,000 
fighting-men. These men fought desperately for months, de- 
fending their cities with the courage of despair; but when the 
Chinese army stopped, the Sultan, the soldiers, and the Mus- 
sulman people had all disappeared together, not only over- 
whelmed, but destroyed, as if the ocean or a lava-flood had passed 
over the kingdom. There is no doubt that the process could be 
repeated to-morrow throughout Burmah, if Pekin, in its inexplic- 
able policy, chose to give the order ; for the Burmese, though not 
quite so weak as some observers think, would certainly never 
fight as the Panthays fought. They have not a fighting 
creed, and they have doors open to the southward into Pegu, 
through which, when once fairly alarmed, they would crowd 
down in search of British protection. The Burmese, therefore, 
have reason for their fear, and so have the Nepaulese, who, 
besides knowing all about the Panthays, know also that Pekin 
has, as it were with the wave of a hand, swept the king- 
dom of Kashgar, and its master, Yakoob Beg, and its cities, 
and its male population into infinite space. These people 
dislike being exterminated just as much as the rest of the 
world. They know perfectly well that the English will not 
exterminate them, or take anything from them, except their in- 
dependence, and they dread far more the Power which, if it moves 
at all, will destroy them utterly, destroy them as a sand-storm 
would, and build Chinese cities above their forgotten graves. 
They dread the pitilessness of the Chinese, their terrible persist- 
ence, and above all, their endless numbers. There are points upon 
which Englishmen exaggerate the ignorance of these people 
rather foolishly. Nepaulese and Burmese do not know many 
things that Englishmen know, and are very contented in their 
ignorance ; but they do know some things, and among them that 
the English, though brave and skilful, are few, and that the people 
on their own Eastern border, whom they see every day, and 
respect for their intelligence, are as numerous as the sands, 
possess cities by the hundred, and can waste every year more 
men than they themselves can raise by a levy en masse. 
They dread them accordingly, and we very much question 
if Pekin decided to fight England to the bitter end, and 
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ordered its armies to invade India, whether either Burmah or 
Nepaul would venture either to refuse, or to betray the secret 
to the British. We rather think they would not, and that the 
first intimation of the Chinese decision would be the movement 
of their troops. 

This, then, is a formidable danger to India? No, we rather 
think not. The Chinese armies are hampered, as against 
European Powers, by their excessive slowness. We should have 
taken Pekin before they were well into Bengal, and have raised 
in India an army as numerous and better organised than their 
own. All India would be with us in such a war, and India 
can produce armies as numerous as those of China, more effi- 
cient, and more movable. The Chinese move in masses, and 
very slowly, and unless they brought mounted tribes into 
the field, as the late Mr. Prinsep feared they would—which 
is nearly impossible, as their horses would perish in the hills 
—they would be slaughtered by the weapons of civilisation in 
numbers which even they would feel. But still a danger 
exists which it is not wise altogether to overlook, and 
which the appearance of a great soldier in China, or the 
advance of our own border till it touched on China, might 
make very real. We are too much accustomed to think 
of the vast masses of China as if they could never move ; 
but they have for the last ten years been moving all round 
our frontier from Bhamo to Yarkund—on an arc of quite 2,000 
miles—and have signalised their movements by some astound- 
ing and most disastrous victories. They will not, we believe, 
break in, especially as they have a quarrel on hand with 
Russia; but if they did,—well, just imagine Cetewayo able 
and willing to spend 70,000 men a year, and with 300,000,000 
behind him. Chinese are not Zulus in fighting qualities, but 
they are able to stamp out entire nations of Mussulman 
fanatics, fighting for their lives,—and for Asiatic warfare, that 
means a great deal. 





THE COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE IRISH 
CATHOLICS. 


F course there were no “ negotiations ” with the Roman 

Catholics in February last concerning an Irish University 
Bill. Lord Beaconsfield says so, and Mr. Lowther says so, 
and the whole Cabinet are understood to say so too. There were 
no “ negotiations,” there were no “ proposals.” But it is 
admitted that there were communications,—not semi-official, 
far from it, quite unofticial communications. Still, these un- 
official communications were of a very important nature. 
The substance of them, so far as the Irish Govern- 
ment was concerned, was reduced to writing, Lord Emly 
hhimself having seen a copy of them within the last three 
weeks, under no seal of secrecy. These unofficial communica- 
tions were conducted, moreover, by official persons, and form- 
ally conducted by them. We may assume, indeed, for prac- 
tical purposes, that the Duke of Marlborough sounded the 
Roman Catholics as to the acceptability of a plan drawn on 
precisely the same lines as the O’Conor Don’s measure,—on pre- 
cisely the same lines as the Intermediate Education Bill of 
last Session,—and received very encouraging intimations as to 
the disposition of influential and eminent Catholics to be 
satisfied with proposals of a sufficiently adequate nature, 
constructed on;that basis, All this may be assumed as 
certain. But the communications were all entirely un- 
official—which means simply this, that the Duke of Marl- 
borough was not empowered to make any formal offer, and 
made no such offer, but only ascertained, on behalf of the Irish 
Government, what sort of proposal would be the least which 
would be acceptable to the Roman Catholics, in case the 
Government could be persuaded to adopt it; and we may, no 
doubt, further assume that the Duke would hardly have 
made any suggestion, even hypothetically, to the Irish Catho- 
lics, to which he himself saw any final objection. Now 
of course, it is a question of language, and to some extent 
of personal feeling, whether this sort of communication should 
be called “ negotiation,” or not. Most people would say that 
if your agent, however unofficially, suggests to a third person 
terms on which business might conceivably be done, and 
discusses these terms with him, you have had negotia- 
tions with him, even though those negotiations should have 
come to nothing. But if Lord Beaconsfield feels, as he evi- 
dently does, an extravagant and almost fierce dislike to the 
term “ negotiations,” let us waive the term, though it would 
not, to most ears, express more than actually took place. Let 
us call the interviews held communications, and nothing else. 
That there were communications with the Irish Catholics early 





in the year, is admitted, and it is not denied that those com- 
munications indicated terms on which the Irish Government 
at all events, thought it possible that even negotiations—in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s own sense—might ensue. And we think 
we may assume that when the Cabinet discussed and rejected 
the suggestion of introducing an Irish University Bill this 
Session, the results of the Irish Government's investiga- 
tions, and the sort of terms on which a_ settlement 
might be effected satisfactory to the leading Roman Catholics, 
must have been fully known. Assuming so much, and no 
more, it is still very remarkable that Lord Beaconsfield’s dis- 
claimer of all negotiation with the Catholics on Monday and 
Tuesday should have been so unusually hot. He described 
Lord Emly’s speech as a “romance.” He could hardly con- 
tain his wrath with Lord Granville for calling that speech,— 
what it certainly was, as any one who will read the fuller report in 
the Irish journals of Tuesday, will see,—an effective one. He 
spurned the notion of a negotiation with the Irish Catholics, as he 
would have spurned the notion of negotiating with Mr. Tracy 
Turnerelli for the renewed offer of the golden wreath. Words 
could hardly express what he evidently wished to convey of the 
absurdity and extravagance of Lord Emly’s impressions on the 
subject. By any one who listened to Lord Beaconsfield and 
knew nothing else of the matter, it would have been supposed 
that so far from the notion of asking what would be 
satisfactory to Irish Catholics having ever been enter- 
tained by members of his Government, the one admitted 
certainty on the subject was that no desire to satisfy 
them had ever been for a moment felt by his Govern- 
ment. Yet Lord Emly has never been distinguished for poli- 
tical romancing. Nor is it easy to find a romance more solidly 
founded upon fact than the romance of which, according to 
the Prime Minister, Lord Emly had been guilty. The whole 
romance had consisted in suggesting that the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in sounding the Irish Catholics, had been acting 
on a deliberate intention of the Cabinet’s, instead of on his 
own good-sense and good-feeling. That, we suppose, was not 
the case. There were communications, and though unofficial 
communications, vet very carefully considered communications, 
from official personages ; and all this dire wrath of Lord Beacons- 
field’s arises from Lord Emly’s having magnified these communi- 
cations into direct “ proposals” or negotiations. Let us drop 
the odious and unwelcome words, and it will still be well 
worth considering why, in celestial minds, the anger is so 
great. 

“We suppose the explanation to be very simple. Lord Beacons- 
field remembers how Mr. Gladstone “ burnt his fingers” by 
making proposals to the Irish Catholics. He is aware that a 
general election is near at hand. He believes that at a 
general election an anti-Catholic current runs very strongl«, 
especially in the Conservative ranks. And he is determined 
to have all the advantage of this current, if he can. 
Hence, his extraordinary onset on Lord Emly. His excitement, 
no doubt, was histrionic, and a little overdone. It will be 
difficult even for Mr. Newdegate to believe that he was quite 
serious, when he fumed in this way at the bare notion that 
his Government should have ascertained carefully, what they 
certainly did manage to know, the least concessions on the 
subject of University Education which the Catholics would 
accept. Even Mr. Newdegate will say to himself, ‘Is not 
Lord Beaconsfield overdoing his part? Is he not a little 
like the Greek actors who walked on stilts and spoke through 
a trumpet, in order to make themselves seen and heard by the 
vast populace assembled around them? As a rule, Lord 
Beaconsfield is not averse to negotiating even with a foe, much 
less with a possible friend ; and in this fervour of his amazement 
and indignation, he must be acting with an eye to the 
Residuum, and ignoring the politicians to whom his voice 
comes as a scream, and his gesticulations as if they were magni- 
fied threefold by a magic lanthorn!’ Such, we think, will be 
the reflections of even an anti-Catholic politician like Mr. 
Newdegate. Yet Lord Beaconsfield may be right. It may be 
that he will reach the residuum by these extruvagant 
disclaimers, when he would not otherwise do so. But it may 
be that he will not. It is certain enough that his friends and 
foes in Parliament are alike entertained at his gross affectation 
of surprise and annoyance. And if he should fail to convey 
to the unparliamentary multitude,—as he well may, for 
it is a matter of accident, to a great extent, what reaches 
and impresses them,—that he is as indignant at 
being supposed to negotiate with Roman Catholics as he 
would be at being supposed to negotiate with Mr. Glad- 
stone, he will have slightly increased his unpopularity in 
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Ireland—where every one will hear of this—without having 
gained anything at all in Scotland and England. 

Nothing can show more clearly than the debates in the 
Lords, that the principle of the Intermediate Education Act is 
perfectly applicable to the subject of Collegiate University 
Education, and that of this the Government are well aware, 
though they see that just before a General Election it might be 
most unfortunate for them to accept it. There is really no 
conceivable difficulty in inventing a perfectly sound conscience- 
clause for Denominational Colleges,—one which would ensure 
to all young men who attend the secular classes, immunity from 
learning any religious element of the teaching with which 
their parents would not wish them to be imbued, 
and fair notice to stay away from the lectures in which 
such teaching might be given. As for proper inspection 
of such denominational Colleges,—inspection to see that 
the conscience-clause is carried out, and that the standard 
of secular teaching is well kept up,—Lord Cairns, 
with all his ingenuity, has never been able to sug- 
gest a difficulty in the matter. The principle of last 
year’s Intermediate Education Bill was the principle so 
well illustrated by Lord Emly in his speech on Monday. 
* Are you responsible, my Lords,” he asked, “ for the char- 
acter of the establishment where you buy your clothes? Do 
you refuse to take your sugar or your tea, because it was pro- 
duced in a slaveholding country? If the State gets that 
which it asks for, I repeat that it has no responsibility 
as to the character, religious or otherwise, of the factory 
where it is prepared.” And where is the difficulty of applying 
this principle to Irish Denominational Colleges as it is now 
applied to Irish denominational schools? If the Colleges send 
up men whose examination shows them to have been well 
grounded in the subjects of the Faculty of Arts, why may not 
these Colleges receive results-fees for that evidence of good 
teaching, without any more danger of those fees going to 
endow Catholicism, as such, than there was in the case of 
the Catholic intermediate schools? Nobody can say, or even 
imagine, an answer. The difference is not between 
the measure of last year and the measure of _ this, 
but between the occasion of last year and the occasion 
of this. The occasion of last year was a year further 
from a general election. The occasion of this year is close 
upon a general election. Hence these distinctions without a 
difference. Hence this horror of being supposed to negotiate 
with the Roman Catholics. Hence this histrionic wrath 
with Lord Emly for his very simple and unaffected reference 
to facts of which everybody in political circles is aware. 
Lord Beaconsfield would have no objection at all to negotiate 
with the Pope himself, if he saw his advantage in it. But he 
would not do it on the eve of a general election. On the eve 
of a general election he would be lost in horror at the bare 
notion of negotiating with the Scarlet Woman, or of approach- 
ing within any distance appreciable to electoral imaginations 
of the hem of the Scarlet Woman’s garment. 





THE EPISCOPAL VICTORY. 


REAT as the victory of the Bishops in Convocation looked 

last week, it looks greater still now. They have not 

only subdued the representatives of the Clergy—that, con- 
sidering how small the number of actual Ritualists in the 
Lower House is, might, perhaps, have been expected—but they 
have subdued the Ritualists themselves. Convocation has, in 
the opinion of most plain men, abolished the Ornaments Rubric, 
and the Ritualists declare themselves content. Archdeacon 
Denison, indeed, sees the real drift of what has been done, 
but his is only a voice in the wilderness. Mr. Charles Wood, 
from his position as Chairman of the English Church 
Union, has a better title to speak in the name of 
the party, because if the English Church Union submits, 
any further resistance will be only a dropping fire; and Mr. 
Charles Wood accepts the new Rubric as a “ healing measure.” 
That it will heal the dissensions which have lately existed 
in the Church of England may be true. Surrenders commonly 
do have that effect. The pity is that this excellent re- 
sult should have been so long delayed. At any moment, the 
Ritualists might have applied the remedy, without waiting for 
the Bishops. They had nothing to do but to discontinue the 
use of vestments, and peace would have been restored. 
Though they have apparently persuaded themselves that 
there is some subtle difference between the discontinuance 
of vestments and the present “compromise,”"—as, with 
a humour not often met with in clergymen, both sides 





have agreed to call it—they will ultimately find that the two 
things are identical. 

In the first place, the Church of England, as represented in 
Convocation, plainly wishes to get rid of vestments. They 
have been declared illegal by the highest Ecclesiastical Court 
and the Legislature of the Church, having this interpretation of 
the Ornaments Rubic in view, declines to say that the decree of 
the highest Ecclesiastical Court is wrong. So long as Convocation 
left the rubric alone, it might be contended that the legislattire of 
the Church was silent. But now that Convocation has taken 
the rubric in hand, there is no longer any room for this view. 
The legislature of the Church has settled the question. How? 
Plainly, as it seems to us, by accepting the decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. On the Ritualist 
theory, the effect of that decision was to foist upon the Church 
a repudiation of vestments which was altogether contrary to 
her real mind. She had intended to say one thing, and she 
had been made to say another. The revision of the Rubrics 
did much more than give the Church an opportunity of 
making her meaning clear; it imposed upon her a positive 
duty to make her meaning clear. So far as we can see, this 
duty has been honourably performed. Let us assume for a 
moment that the Ornaments Rubric has been simply re-enacted. 
To re-enact a law is to re-enact it in the sense in which it has 
been interpreted by the Courts. It does not matter that the 
jurisdiction of these Courts has been disputed. That only makes 
it more incumbent upon the Church to repudiate decisions 
coming from men who, claiming to speak in her name, have 
said what she does not wish to say. Consequently, the re- 
enactment of the Ornaments Rubric without note or com- 
ment would have been its re-enactment with those notes and 
comments which have been added to it by the Judges. The 
Ridsdale judgment would have been the judgment not merely 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, but of the 
Convocation of Canterbury. This will be seen more clearly, if 
we suppose that the Church of England had really been in 
the temper which the Ritualists attribute to her. Convo- 
cation would then have at once proceeded to bring out the 
true sense of the Ornaments Rubric. Instead of preserving 
the ambiguous reference to the second year of King Edward 
VI., which has given occasion to so much confusion, Con- 
vocation would have specified the ornaments of the ministers 
which it held the rubric to refer to, and so made all doubt 
impossible for the future. This course would have been 
quite compatible with making full provision for the temporary 
suspension of the rubric, in cases where the feeling of con- 
gregations was opposed to the use of vestments. It would 
only have been necessary, after specifying the vestments to 
be worn by the priest at the celebration of the Eucharist, 
to say that as these vestments had fallen into disuse, and 
as their immediate and compulsory restoration would not tend - 
to edification, they should not, until further order should be 
taken, be used contrary to the monition of the Bishop 
of the diocese. Convocation might even have gone further, 
and declared that they should in no case be brought into use 
without the monition of the Bishop of the diocese. From the 
Ritualist point of view, it is not the use of vestments that is 
the important thing; it is the formal recognition of vest- 
ments by the Church. If that had been secured, the victory would 
have been theirs, no matter what temporary restrictions had been 
placed on their use. As it is, instead of a formal recognition 
of vestments, we have a formal re-enactment of the disputed 
rubric, without any intimation that the sense put on it by the 
Courts of Law is a wrong sense. According to every prin- 
ciple of interpretation, this is tantamount to a re-enactment 
of the disputed rubric, in the sense in which the Courts of Law 
have taken it. 

But the Ornaments Rubric has not been simply re-enacted. 
A new Rubric has been substituted for it. This new Rubric 
says, first of all :—* Such ornaments of the Church and of the 
ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be re- 
tained and be in use,as were in this Church of England by the 
authority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of 
King Edward VL, until further order be taken by law- 
ful authority.” And then it immediately adds :—* In 
saying public prayers or ministering the Sacraments or 
other rites of the Church, every priest and deacon shall wear 
a surplice, with a stole or scarf, and the hood of his degree 
cusses and no other ornament shall at any time of his 
ministration be used by him contrary to the monition of the 
Bishop of the diocese.” We believe that every man who 
has no interest in explaining it differently, will take this latter 
clause as constituting an amplification and interpretation of the 
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former clause. The first half of the rubric says that the orna- 
ments which were in the Church of England in a certain year 
shall be retained, and be in use. The second half defines what 
these ornaments are. Otherwise, the two halves of the rubric 
are in direct contradiction to one another. It cannot be obliga- 
tory to wear a chasuble and alb, and also obligatory to wear a 
surplice and no other ornament. It would be as rational to 
order an officer to wear a cocked hat,and in the same breath to 
order*him to wear a wide-awake, and no other kind of head-gear, 
If it is asked what, on this assumption, becomes of the clause 
that no other ornament shall be used contrary to the moni- 
tion of the Bishop, we answer that it plainly relates to pro- 
cedure. There has been a difficulty about the obedience due 
to the Ecclesiastical Courts, or rather about the true character 
of certain Courts claiming to be Ecclesiastical. Convocation 
very wisely puts an end to this difficulty, by substituting for 
the tribunal whose authcrity is challenged, a tribunal whose 
authority no Churchman can dispute. The Bishop of the diocese 
is now invested by the Church with absolute authority to put 
a stop to any disobedience to the new Rubric. He has nothing 
to do but to issue his monition, and the controversy is at an end. 

The Ritualist contention appears to be that this new 
provision is in the nature of a compromise or “ under- 
standing,” guarding, on the one hand, against the introduc- 
tion of vestments against the wishes of the congregation, 
and on the other, against their prohibition by the bishop 
when the congregation wish them used. Even if this 
were the fact, it would make all the difference, one would 
think, to a Ritualist, whether such a compromise allowed the 
occasional disuse of vestments prescribed by the Rubric, or the 
occasional use of vestments not prescribed by the Rubric. The 
one saves the principle, the other abandons it. The one 
treats vestmenis as a serious thing, not to be imposed on con- 
gregations against their will; the other treats them as an 
innocent toy, not to be forbidden to congregations, if they 
happen to have a fancy for it. Putting this aside, however, 
let us see how the so-called compromise will work. The 
Ritualists appear to believe that the existing use in any 
church will not be touched. They believe that the bishops 
have conceded this, and, what is more wonderful, they seem 
to believe that the bishop will be able to abide by their 
concession. It must not be forgotten, however, that this 
“existing use” has been declared illegal by the Courts 
of Law; and that Convocation and Parliament will have 
abstained from making that legal which has been declared 
illegal. Consequently, in cases where a judgment has been 
already obtained against a clergyman for wearing vestments— 
asin the St. Alban’s case and the Prestbury case—the law 
must take its course. It is easy to imagine the pressure 
which will be brought to bear upon the Bishop of the 
diocese to make things straight, by issuing a monition which 
the clergyman in question would be in conscience bound to 
obey. Supposing that Mr. Mackonochie had gone to prison 
for refusing to conform to Lord Penzance’s decree of suspen- 
sion, and that peace could at once be restored by the exercise, 
on the part of the Bishop of London, of the power expressly 
given him by the new Rubric, is it conceivable that Dr. Jack- 
son would refrain from using that power? Again, however 
eager the majority of a congregation may be for vestments, 
there is usually a minority opposed tothem. This minority will 
come to the Bishop of the diocese, and say, ‘It is true, we are a 
minority, but we are a minority with the law on our side, and we 
claim to be protected against illegal observances.’ Will it be easy 
for the Bishop—having, be it remembered, the power to legally 
forbid the use of any ornament, except the surplice, stole, and 
scarf—to refuse to exercise this power? We should say that 
in every new case he would undoubtedly exercise it, and that 
though in existing cases he might refrain, he would do so by 
way of exception, and in the hope that the next vacancy in 
the incumbency would probably. witness a change. When an 
Anglican Bishop has the legal right to do what is certain to 
be popular with the majority of his countrymen, it will be 
strange if he abstains from using it. 


A “FIND” IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


W* rather envy the man who, on the eve of a General 

Election, has discovered the Scottish S.P.C.K. question. 
It is not merely that he has “found a silver vein” of some 
hundreds of thousands, one-half of which has been misused, 
while the rest is not so much misused as unwrought. He has 
also laid bare a political grievance of an exceptionally fruitful 
kind, It is of that rare quality which requires only to be 








stated to rouse the justice of the whole nation, while, at the 
same time, it appeals specially to the patriotism of a section 
of Scotland which has very much held aloof from politics. It 
is perfectly certain to be successful, no matter what Govern- 
ment is in, or what Government is out. It will be caught at, 
for opposite reasons, by those who urge and by those who de- 
precate Disestablishment in Scotland, and will be hurried to 
its haven by opposing winds. In the district which is specially 
concerned in the agitation—the Highlands of Scotland—the 
movement is already so broadly founded that, even in the 
event of an October election, we believe no candidate who op- 
poses it, whether he be Whig or Tory, will have a chance of 
a seat, whether in county or in town. 

What are the facts? Few people, even in Scotland, know 
that there is a Society there for the “ Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge,” in which the regions affectionately known as the 
“ Highlands and Islands” are especially interested. Least of 
all do the Highlands and Islands generally know it. And yet 
the voluntary contributions of this Society form “ the largest 
fund in Scotland applicable to educational purposes generally.” 
We accept this last phrase from a Royal Commission, but it is 
quite accurate. The title of the Society is apt to be a little 
misleading on the matter. Its powers under Queen Anne’s 
letters patent (granted before patronage was enforced on the 
Kirk), were “to erect and maintain schools, to teach and read, 
especially the Holy Scriptures, and other good and pious 
books,” and also, “to teach writing, arithmetic, and such-like 
degrees of knowledge ;” as well as, no doubt, ‘to use such 
means for instructing the people in the Christian Reformed 
Protestant religion as may be competent.” But in 1738 
leiters granted by George I. enlarged this already very 
open scheme, by granting the Society power “over and 
above the purposes of their original patent, to cause such 
of the children as they shall think fit to be instructed 
and bred up to husbandry and housewifery, or in trades 
and manufactures, or in such-like manual occupations as 
the Society shall think proper.” The Society incorporated 
by these letters grew and prospered, cherishing the most 
friendly relations with the Scotch General Assembly, and with 
Missions abroad, until in 1843 a strange termination was put 
to its general usefulness. In that year, as is well known, 
nearly the whole Presbyterian population of the Highlands 
joined the Free Church, and these included, of course, many of 
the teachers and most of the scholars in the schools. At the 
same time, the majority of the members of the Society seem to 
have gone out, with Dr. Chalmers and those of the Highlands 
who claimed tobe the Church, in deserta. The Society itself be- 
haved very wellin the matter. It called a meeting, and resolved 
that it was open to it by its charter to employ educational 
agents of any Protestant body, including the Established 
Church and the Free Church; and followed this up by pro- 
posals under which the interim selection should be made 
according to the views, first, of the previous occupant, and 
secondly, of the people in the special locality. Had there 
been a grain of good-sense or good-feeling on the other side, 
this would have been conceded, and far more than conceded. 
Had the S.P.C.K. been suffered to continue to be worked by 
the majority of its members, that small instalment of justice 
would have done much to heal wounds. At that time 
nearly every congregation in the Highlands was pro- 
viding for its houseless and homeless minister, for, of 
course, each man who went out had lost his income along 
with his “manse.” And this provision was made under 
great difficulties, the lairds in not a few cases refusing sites, 
until the congregations were occasionally forced to hold divine 
service even on the highway. What was in some respects 
worse was the case of the parochial teachers. All of them who 
adhered with the rest of the people to the “claim of right” 
were, without delay, turned adrift, and left to be supported by 
the Free Church. Still, this was founded in a law or custom 
as to the public schools, a custom which was not liberalised 
till 1861 ; while with regard to the S8.P.C.K., there was not 
the smallest restriction as to the Protestant Church to which 
its member, or directors, or agents might belong. Un- 
fortunately, the minority, who sought to wrench their 
share in this also from the Free Church Highlands, found a 
fit instrument at this time in some of the Judges of the Court 
of Session. Recent literature, and especially the “ Memoirs of 
Lord Cockburn,” have shed a very broad light on the prejudices 
which animated the unfortunate decisions of that unfortunate 
time. Intemperance of feeling, offensiveness of manner, 
passion invading the Bench, are among the personal recollec- 
tions of the old Judge, who goes quite as far as the Duke of 
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Argyll did the other day in denouncing “ the cynical flippancy 
of Brougham and the angry blustering of Hope.” We think 
too much may be made of such excess of temper, when it is 
spoken of as the cause of the long series of judgments 
against the Church. These were, no doubt, substantially 
founded in a legal theory. But from all such praise or pallia- 
tion we except the judgment in 1846, in the case brought 
against this Society by certain of its members. It may have 
been perfectly honest, but it was miserably narrow. In this 
decision, three Judges admitted that there was nothing even 
in the first patent expressly preventing the Society from ap- 
pointing Presbyterian Dissenters as its agents. But they 
thereupon set to work to mend this unfortunate width 
of trust; and recalling the more intolerant views of the 
time when it took its origin, they insisted that these must 
be read into the constitution of the Society, as what may 
have been supposed to have been left out by mistake. The 
parish schools, only a century or two earlier, were statutorily 
under the Church. Must not these also be supposed 
to be so? Lord Jeffrey protested against the gratuitous 
assumption, but in vain. Years passed away, and the 
whole system of the parish schools of Scotland became 
liberated from the statutory bond which confessedly bound 
them under the Kirk. There was no statutory bond 
that so fettered the S8.P.C.K. schools; they were bound only 
by a feebly imitative judicial intolerance. And yet, strange to 
say, while the stronger yoke is broken, the weaker and more 
disgraceful remains. Of course, the case against the latter is 
more obvious. It took a slow struggle to set right the 
general public-school system. But the moment the endowed 
Schools Commission looked into the §.P.C.K. system, 
they reported (“Third Report,” 1875), not only that this 
judicial restriction should be removed, and that the Society 
should be free to select its teachers, but that the pro- 
posal was so obviously right as not to need argument. Four 
years have passed, and nothing has resulted. The old sec- 
tarianism of the parish schools has passed away, and they have 
now become a strength to the country. The new sectarianism 
of the 8.P.0.K. schools only dates from 1843, but it is still a 
blotch on the face of Scotland. It was, we suppose, a pure 
oversight which prevented the more offensive parasite being 
removed when, in 1861, and again in 1874, the less objection- 
able trunk was straightened. But it was a very unfortunate 
oversight, for during the generation and more which had 
passed since the §.P.C.K. was sectarianised, the change had 
already produced very miserable results. 

The results were lamentable, in two directions. In the first 
place, there was the severance of the Society from the whole 
population for which it was specially intended. The action 
and reaction in this were, no doubt, equal and mutual. The 
Directors representing the previous majority retired, rather 
than soil their hands with the extrusion called for; and 
many Gaelic teachers, scattered here and there among the 
Celtic community, were at once cashiered. That community 
in Caithness, Sutherland, and Ross, in Inverness, Perth, and 
Argyll, deeply resented this; but they resented still more 
what was perhaps the inevitable effect,—the endeavours 
made to detach from the Disestablished communion, by 
offers of small salaries and perquisites, those who might 
be useful as agents. No one was, perhaps, much to blame for 
the overtures; and while they were, of course, often rejected 
as bribes, they were in not a few cases successful. But the 
result was a complete alienation between the population and a 
body which for a hundred years had been cordially related to 
it. And for the last thirty-five years this cruel state of 
matters has continued. Generation after generation of High- 
land youth has during that time grown to manhood, and in 
most parts of the country this fund of £200,000, with a yearly 
revenue of £6,000 or £7,000, might as well have been buried 
in the sea, for any knowledge of its capabilities which they 
have had. Take one instance, the most remote. The island 
of St. Kilda, 


“ Placed far amid the melancholy main,” 


was the very first place where, in the year 1711, the Society 
placed a school. Many years after that a special benefaction 
was left in its hands for that rocky satellite of Scotland. Down 
to 1843 these funds were used in maintaining in St. Kilda the 
teacher, or missionary, or school, as the case may} ; but ever 
since that date the whole community of St. Kilda has been 
Free-Church, and ever since that date it has derived not a 
farthing of benefit from the funds still in the Society’s hands. 
Children were born, sneezed, and died (for one peculiarity of 





the queer little island is that it takes a universal influenza 
when the annual ship comes with visitors, and another is an 
extraordinary mortality of infants); but the survivors would 
gladly have been taught to read the Scriptures, or even “ other 
good and pious books;” nor would writing and arithmetic, 
and such “ degrees of knowledge,” or even husbandry and house- 
wifery, and a little manual apprenticeship to “trade and 
manufactures,” have done them harm. But all have been 
denied to them, as to a hundred other parishes almost equally 
necessitous, where the Christian knowledge of reading and 
arithmetic, even if taught by one of their own communion, 
would have been quite compatible with the Reformed religion, 
while the breeding-up of young people to handy labour might, 
in the words of the letters patent, have even “ better answered 
the inclinations of the contributors for promoting piety 
and virtue.” The plain truth is, that for many parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland this Society—mainly ‘on account of its 
miserable ecclesiastical severance—is so inefficient that its 
very existence is unknown, or was unknown till a short 
time ago. For its resuscitation within the last few months 
the present generation of Highlanders are indebted to the 
Rev. Mr. Macphail, of Edinburgh, who had been known before 
as the author of an admirable scheme for intermediate 
bursaries, to carry young lads over the gap which yawns be- 
tween the ordinary parish school and the first classes at college. 
He is also, like Professor Blackie, a believer in the efficiency 
of teaching Gaelic along with English in the Highland schools, 
so long as the former language exists, as a means not of per- 
petuating barbarism, but of promoting civilisation; and he 
had a strong view that the funds of a Society origi- 
nally intended “to teach the young to read, especially the 
Holy Scriptures,” might be used to teach them to read 
them in their own tongue. Te is probably right in this, 
but the effect of his inquiries and the obstruction placed 
in his way has been to satisfy the Highlanders that the 
general question,—How the funds of this Society have been 
and are to be used ?—is one for them to judge of, and that in 
the present system of secrecy they have not the means for 
judging of it. 

For the worst thing about the whole business is the systematic 
reticence, amounting to distinct concealment, with which the 
funds of this trust are administered and its affairs conducted. 
It is a concealment which has been more obvious since the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commission that the disastrous 
policy of 1843 should be reversed. In the old days, when the 
Society’s connection with the Highlands was open and acknow- 
ledged, publicity was courted, and subscriptions urged, year 
by year. Some distinguished minister of the Church of Scot- 
land—Dr. Candlish, we are told, was the last—preached the 
anniversary sermon, and pressed its claims. All that has long 
gone by. For the last thirty years no accounts of the 
Society’s yearly operations have been published. What is 
worse, they have not been even sent privately to the members of 
the Society, nor do the members receive any abstract or abridg- 
ment of them, however brief and elusive. We have been fur- 
nished with the names of members of the Society—mem- 
bers highly honoured in it, and who have passed the Director's 
Chair—who, for a whole generation, have not been informed 
of a single shilling of the expenditure, and who do not know 
whether the rules of the Society have not in their absence been 
revolutionised and reversed. The whole thing is in the hands 
—the closed hands—of a few officials in Edinburgh, and 
especially of the Secretary. The annual meetings, by whose 
instructions the reports are not published, are held in his 
office. No doubt they profess to be meetings of the 
Society, and to take the place of all that machinery of 
earnest publicity which distinguished it of old, But the 
Press reporters, who might glean a little of all that informa- 
tion which the meeting refuses to circulate, are excluded when 
they request admittance,—excluded, even when they have been 
urged to attend by gentlemen deeply interested in education. 
It may be supposed that some report—with or without figures, 
giving or not giving some indication of what the Society 
has done or intends to do—is on these occasions presented. 
But this no one can tell. For when business men in 
Edinburgh, intimately connected with the Highlands and 
with a life-long interest in their welfare, respectfully re- 
quest a copy of the annual report, it is point-blank refused. 

Action may probably be taken upon the matter before 
Parliament rises for the autumn, and as the principles of the 
Education Act have been generally accepted, even by those 
who long opposed its passing, there may be no opposition to 
what is proposed. But any opposition, we are well satisfied, 
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whether it be in or out of Parliament, will only set the heather 
on fire, 








THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH ON CRUELTY. 

HE Bishop of Peterborough has earned some right to be 
thought a thoroughly manly Bishop. He was not 
ashamed to say that if, between the two frightful evils of 
drunkenness freely chosen, and a grave interference with free- 
dom made in the interests of sobriety, he had to make a choice, 
he would choose the former; that he thought it a worse thing 
for Englishmen, and more likely to lead to a future deteriora- 
tion of character, to put them in leading-strings, in order to 
keep them sober, than to leave them free to err, and to feel the 
full responsibility of their own error. For that remark, the 
Bishop incurred much odium ; but we believe that, in the highest 
sense of the word, it was a Christian judgment for which he 
incurred that odium, and that it was worthy of him as a Bishop, 
as well asa politician. Now he appears to be intending to vindi- 
cate the same right again by his Tuesday’s speech in the House of 
Lords on cruelty, in relation to Lord Truro’s Bill for absolutely 
abolishing Vivisection in every form. But here, though we 
think that his vote, and that possibly portions of his speech, were 
sound as well as manly, we differ so widely from him in rela- 
tion to his very unmeaning, and therefore very dangerous, defi- 
nition of cruelty, that we fear he is, in his just aspiration to be 
a manly Bishop, overshooting his mark, and likely to become a 
great authority on the side of the abettors of some of the worst 
eruelty of modern times. We are, indeed, very much surprised 
to find so able a thinker as Bishop Magee suggesting so 
thoroughly undefining a definition of cruelty as this,—that 
cruelty is the infliction of unnecessary pain. He might just as 
well define intemperance as the taking of unnecessary stim- 
ulus. The whole stress of either question lies not in the word 
“unnecessary,” but in the limitation of the objects for 
the sake of which it is unnecessary to inflict pain 
or to take the stimulus. In one sense, nobody inflicts 
unnecessary pain. The child who, half in ignorance, half 
in cruelty, tears a fly to pieces, or throws stones at a bird, 
does not inflict unnecessary pain for his own object. He could 
not gain his object, whether it be the gratification of an idle and 
morbid curiosity, or the testing of his own skill as a marksman 
at the bird's expense, without doing what he does. The reason 
why these acts are cruel is not that the pain inflicted is unneces- 
sary for the child’s purposes, but that those purposes are so 
utterly inferior in worth to the purpose of general bene- 
volence with which they are inconsistent, that the preference 
of them to that purpose is simply a sin. And that is pre- 
cisely the crux of the whole question of cruelty. For what 
class of purposes is it justifiable to inflict pain on sensitive 
creatures? Cruelty consists in wilfully inflicting even “ neces- 
sary” pain on any sensitive creature, if the pain be necessary 
only for a purpose which, at that cost, is not justifi- 
able. Nor is it by any means easy to determine for others 
than ourselves how much pain it is justifiable to inflict 
for one purpose, and how much for another. We may 
say, indeed, that we are all willing to bear a good deal 
of pain ourselves for a sufficient purpose, and that in the case 
of creatures whose life is in our hands, to regulate it as we think 
most just, we may fairly require from them the same sort of 
participation in our sufferings and troubles as we are not un- 
willing to exact from ourselves,—having due regard, of course, 
to the respective scope and purpose of our own and our animal 
fellow-creatures’ existence. But may we say that it is right 
or fair to inflict for our own benefit on any fellow-creature that 
is entirely in our power, a kind and degree of suffering which 
we would neither bear ourselves, nor permit another to inflict 
on one of our own race, for the purpose in question? We 
should reply most strongly in the negative. And we should 
assert that it is cruelty to be willing to inflict for any pur- 
pose whatever on any creature which is helpless to resist it, 
—whether human or otherwise—a kind and degree of suffer- 
ing which, if it were inflicted on human beings able to 
make their voice heard, we should regard as an intolerable 
wrong. This is, indeed, the only practical test of true humanity 
worth a farthing,—that, so far as a man can judge of the posi- 
tion and susceptibility of another creature, he should in- 
flict on him no pain which he would not, mutatis mutandis, 
consent to bear in its place. Any disposition is cruel 
which avails itself of the practical helplessness of a victim 
to make light of the amount or quality of the suffering in- 





flicted on it, for the inflictor’s own ends. In the case of really 
equal pangs, the pang is probably more to the less nature than to 
the greater, for it fills up a greater part of the horizon, and is 
less liable to be overridden by the power of fortitude, hope, and 
imagination. And the measure of true humanity is, we are 
satisfied, to weigh the sufferings inflicted on others as much as 
possible,—and with all the rectifications, of course, that true 
reason suggests,—by our own, to perceive in the limits which 
we should indignantly refuse to pass in relation to inflicting 
pain on man, the right limit which, making all due allowances 
for difference of position, it is sheer cruelty to pass in in- 
flicting pain on animals. Of course, this does not imply 
any such nonsense as that the life of an animal is as sacred as 
the life of a man. The life of a man is sacred for the moral 
purposes it answers, and not for the mere satisfactions of desire it 
involves. A man when doomed to torturing disease for the rest of 
his life, is still unfaithful to his higher self if he puts an end to 
that life. In the case of one of the lower animals, it is not simply 
right, but a duty, to terminate its life, so soon as it seems certain 
that that life is and must continue to be pure pain. But so far as 
mere pain is concerned, it is clearly quite as cruel to inflict it 
for an inadequate purpose on a brute, as to inflict it on a human 
being, and the only measure of adequacy we can get must be 
got by extending, so far as we reasonably can, by the aid of 
analogy and observation, the sympathy which human speech 
and intercourse have at last taught us to feel for each other, 
to the sensitive world from all direct communication with 
which we are shut out. 

Now, what we find fault with in the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
very slovenly definition of cruelty, is that it immediately sug- 
gests, what he, no doubt, intended to suggest,—that so long as 
your object is good enough, and distinctly enough perceived,— 
say, the discovery of a physiological law, or the alleviation of 
human anguish for all time,—the infliction of any amount of 
torture which is “necessary ” for that object is not cruelty, but 
a retined kind of benevolence. If that be the Bishop’s real drift 
we denounce it, as a mere disguise for the most dangerous kind 
of cruelty,—the cruelty of sanguine curiosity, or even 
speculative benovolence. Would it be anything but cruelty 
for a great psychologist, however pure his thirst for know- 
ledge and sanguine his hope of discovery, in his desire 
to remove the worst sources of childish terror, to experi- 
ment on the minds of his own or any other man’s children by 
trying them with one terror after another, and then applying 
experimental sedatives? If it would,—if no excuse that great 
discoveries and beneficial discoveries were reasonably hoped for 
from such experiments, could justify this sacrifice of the peace 
and happiness of the individual child to whom you have defi- 
nite duties, to the chance of discovering laws and remedies 
which would augment the peace and happiness of the race, 
—then we say that in the physical region, the same is 
true of cruel experimental tortures inflicted on the lower 
animals,—that no excuse of physiological research and bene- 
ficial result to the race, can justify acts which place man 
in a thoroughly unnatural and tyrannical relation to any one 
creature that is committed, in some sense, to his charge. Torturing 
one creature for the good of others, is simply committing evil 
that good may come of it; and totry and get out of this by 
asking what is torture, and what is allowable pain, though a 
very plausible, is by no means a sufficient escape. For the same 
question may be and is constantly put in relation to our own 
race. And the anwer simply is that anything is torture which 
renders the existence of a moral relation between the inflictor 
and the victim impossible,—which turns the inflictor into a 
mere instrument of anguish, and the victim into a mere recipient 
of that anguish. And the same answer is good even for man’s 
relation to the lower races. There may be no moral relation, 
on their part, towards him. But undoubtedly he has a moral re- 
lation to them. And he violates that moral relation whenever 
he renders the life of any of them one of intolerable anguish, 
voluntarily inflicted by himself, with whatever view of discovery 
or of ultimate beneficence he may inflict it. Our principle 
is very simple,—that justice and mercy to the helpless in this 
matter, should always be measured as far as possible by what 
we deem justice and mercy to those who can help themselves. 
There are certain more or less disagreeable experiments which 
many men would suffer, and some have inflicted on themselves, 
in the interests of science. There are others which no one would 
suffer, or inflict on himself, in that interest, and which, if 
inflicted on helpless human beings, would excite a storm of just 
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indignation. Well, let us deal with the helpless sensitive 
creatures which cannot plead their own cause, on the same 
principles on which we deal with those who can. No 
principle can be simpler than this. The Bishop's dangerous, 
and we think almost culpable, laxity in defining cruelty 
as the mere infliction of “unnecessary” pain, gives some- 
thing very like Episcopal sanction to the notion that there is no 
moral limit on the torture which, for a sufficiently hopeful 
human end, man may not inflict on the lower animals; in other 
words, that not only is their life completely subordinate to ours, 
which it is, but so utterly subordinate that there is no cost 
of anguish, however ghastly,—however much it may appeal to 
our own sympathies as sensitive creatures,—which we may not 
demand of them, for our geod. 

That is precisely the cruel doctrine which Lord Shaftesbury 
first illustrated, and then traversed, in his masterly and eloquent 
speech. We confess we think it one of the most hideous doctrines 
which the so-called Scientific culture of the day has endorsed. We 
are asked to admire,—nay, torevere,—the genius of men who, like 
the late Claude Bernard, and like Paul Bert, and some even of our 
own physiologists, have no hesitation in dealing with individual 
creatures, within our power, often warmly attached to our race,— 
certainly capable of exciting in us both affection and pity,—as 
if they were mere units of physiological experiment, towards 
which a sin would be impossible so long as the ultimate result 
of the experiment might possibly or probably be useful. We 
eall that demand on our admiration of scientific talent, one 
which is degrading to the nature of man. And we deeply 
grieve to see so manly and vigorous a speaker as the Bishop 
of Peterborough encouraging, by his advisedly loose definition, 
the tenets of a school which will go far to demoralise scientific 
investigation, and to stamp with cruelty the ethics of modern 
thought. 





THE LAST FURORE. 

— HOLLINGSHEAD, lessee of the Gaiety, is exult- 

ant over his profits, and lest anybody should over-rate 
them, he takes the whole world into his confidence. London paid 
him £19,805 to see the Comédie Frangaise, and as he only paid, 
if we remember aright the stories repeated at the time, some 
£12,000 for the troupe, he is naturally effusive in his happiness. 
He is quite within his right. It takes a clever man to guess what 
will and will not be the rage in London, the most uncertain capital 
in the world, if not the most capricious, and Mr. Hollingshead 
made an accurate and profitable guess. The importation of the 
Comédie Frangaise was cleverer than the importation of the 
Zulus, who so dreadfully trouble Mr. Cross. Mr. Hollingshead 
had the wit to see that if he brought over a company which, in 
tradition, if not in reality, is the greatest of French com- 
panies, and puffed it enough, and charged enormous prices, 
and secured great patronage, London Society, which this 
year is even more bored than usual, and has had no- 
thing to talk about except Lord Beaconsfield’s gout and 
humiliations in South Africa, would rush to see them, at any 
cost and in any weather. So it did. The French actors never 
saw the sun while they were here, and, as a rule, when it was 
not raining, it was drizzling ; but Society, except when Turtufe 
was played, went to the Gaiety all the same, in heaps. A few 
were attracted by acting which, although, in the judgment of 
the best critics, not up to the level of the old days of the Comédie, 
was very good; a few more, to see an actress who was said 
to be original, and was certainly eccentric; and an end- 
less crowd, to say that they had been where it was the 
fashion to go, and delightfully expensive besides. Waste 
is always attractive, even where, as in London, it does 
not secure exclusiveness. A large proportion of the visitors 
did not know French, and would have been bored to suffocation, 
but that there were fashionable people to stare at; another 
large proportion only understood by dint of studying their 
books with an assiduity which compelled them to miss all by- 
play and pantomime, and a third set just knew enough to lose 
the most characteristic points, and ask, sometimes audibly, what 
the people were laughing at. When informed, we admit they 
laughed too, and so were only a little late. All, however, pro- 
fessed themselves charmed; men raved about Madlle. Sara 
Bernhardt, an actress who would have been great, if she had 
not been popular, and her labour had equalled her power of 
expression; and the furore culminated in a grand fancy fair, 
at which Princes attended, officers wore bibs, and actresses, 
* professional beauties,” and leaders of society were all mingled 





pell-mell, and were all, we may add, very nearly trodden down 
in the rushes of the huge crowd, which in the highest, as in the 
lowest, quarters now spoils and vulgarises all London efforts at 
entertainment. So many people go to everything, that the 
charm of anything is lost in the discomfort, confusion, and 
vulgarity that attend every mob, be it of roughs or Peeresses. 
The féte was an immense success, all the more so, because no- 
body took the trouble to pretend to care about its ostensible 
object. What with Mr. Hollingshead’s receipts, and the re- 
ceipts taken at the féte, and the receipts of the actors in 
private houses, London must have paid, at least, £30,000 
for the enjoyment of seeing the actors and actresses of 
the Comédie Frangaise on and off the stage,—or rather, of say- 
ing at dinner-tables that it had seen them, and had admired 
what for the moment it was the thing to admire, ravingly. 

There is no particular harm in it all. Great capitals, 
socially governed by Princes who are hungry for excitement, and 
full of people with too much money and time, will occasionally 
have these rushes, and London is only remarkable, because just at 
this moment the journals, being without news, and overwhelmed 
by a wave of puerility—unaccountable, except on the theory that 
“ soft’? weather makes soft heads—pay as much attention to 
any furore of the kind as they would in ordinary times to a 
great political drama. We only deprecate the abuse constantly 
showered on American and Russian cities for doing the same 
thing. London is just as vulgar as New York and just as 
frivolous as St. Petersburg, and should in honesty acknowledge 
those facts, instead of enjoying, as it did recently, columns of 
sneers at Russian officers for borrowing money to buy bouquets 
for favourite singers, and at Americans for buying French 
actresses, when “nobody in America understands French.” 
About a million in America think in French, but is society 
to be bored with philological grittiness of that kind? <A vulgar 
“rush” is not the less vulgar because Princes take the lead 
in it, nor is the applause of a mob less contemptible be- 
cause the mob is English and Leicester-Squarish, instead 
of American, with a sprinkling of French Canadians and 
Louisianians. The English waste their money on any fashion- 
able object just as recklessly as the Russians, and are much 
more vulgarly proud of it. Moscow might have recorded the 
Czarevitch’s purchase of kittens at a bazaar, but Moscow would 
not have blazoned their price in every paper. Wedo not blame 
the rush except as an absurdity, and are not disposed to moralise 
over a waste which, at all events, benefited a useful hospital and 
a great French institution; but we object to the vapouring of 
a society which, doing these things, says of itself that it is not 
frivolous and not vulgar, and not abjectly ready to follow 
the fashion, but is, as compared with the rest of the world, 
self-restrained, and dignified, and independent. The English 
praise of their society for solid qualities is just now as 
tiresome as the French praise of theirs for hospitality, the 
hymns of Germans over their national Geméthlichkeit, or 
American exultations over the absence of caste distinctions on 
their side of the water. Frenchmen excited can be as inhos- 
pitable as cuckoos ; Germans displeased are as hard as granite ; 
Americans, with “ standing,” can be as exclusive as Spanish 
nobles; and Englishmen, with the “ fit’’ on them and in for a 
gregarious excitement, can be as frivolous and as vulgar as a 
barmaid show. That potentiality is a misfortune, not a vice; but 
lying is the latter, and there is on this matter a great deal of 
lying. It is time that the English should acknowledge that they 
are just as silly as their neighbours, and see that during 
the past month London has presented a spectacle which any 
keen French or American satirist would have been justified 
in describing as an exhibition of the frivolous vulgarity and 
sheepishness, inherent 1m a people which 1s afraid to admire Art 
till a Prince admires, and then will admire anything that costs 
enough. 

It is all the result of the craving foramusement? We doubt 
it. Do the people get their amusement ? Is there anybody who, 
having joined in the rush, does not acknowledge that, for him- 
self or herself, the principal result was excessive fatigue, mental 
and corporeal? People sincerely desirous of amusement would 
not wait for a signal in that way, or seek it in such huge 
crowds, or shout their applause with such monotony of noisy 
expression. ‘The overmastering impulse is very much more like 
one of those extraordinary furores of admiration and excitement 
which sometimes possess an English mob about an athlete or an 
acrobat, and which seem to be born partly of admiration, partly 
of excitement, but chiefly of that electric influence which a huge 
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mob, intent upon any one idea, can always diffuse. Wilkie 
Collins has described such a scene admirably, though with an 
exaggeration necessary to secure a momentary purpose :— 

* A hatless shouting man tore down through the people congregated 

onthestairs. ‘Hooray! Hooray! He’s promised to doit ! He’s entered 
himself for the race!’ Hundreds on hundreds of voices took up the 
cry. A roar of cheering burst from the people outside. Reporters 
for the newspapers raced, in frantic procession, out of the inn, and 
rushed into cabs to put the news in print. The hand of the landlord, 
leading Julius carefully upstairs by the arm, trembled with excite- 
ment. ‘His brother, gentlemen! his brother!’ At those magic 
words, a lane was made through the throng. At those magic words, 
the closed door of the council-chamber flew opeu; and Julius found 
himself among the Athletes of his native country, in full parliament 
assembled. Is any description of them needed? The description of 
Geoffrey applies to them all. The manhood and muscle of England 
resemble the wool and mutton of England, in this respect, that there 
is about as much variety in a flock of Athletes as in a flock of sheep. 
Julius looked about him, and saw the same man, in the same dress, 
with the same health, strength, tone, tastes, habits, conversation, and 
pursuits, repeated infinitely in every part of the room. The din was 
deafening ; the enthusiasm (to an uninitiated stranger) something at 
once hideous and terrifying to behold. Geoffrey had been lifted bodily 
on to the table, in his chair, so as to be visible to the whole room. 
They sang round him, they danced round him, they cheered round 
him, they swore round him. He was hailed, in maudlin terms of en- 
dearment, by grateful giants with tears in their eyes. ‘Dear old 
man!’ ‘Glorious, noble, splendid, beautiful fellow!’ They hugged 
him. They patted him on the back. They wrung his hands. They 
prodded and punched his muscles. They embraced the noble legs 
that were going to run the glorious race. At the opposite end of the 
room, where it was physically impossible to get near the hero, 
the enthusiasm vented itself in feats of strength and acts of 
destruction. Hereules I. cleared a space with his elbows, and 
lay down, and Hercules II. took him up in his teeth. Hercules 
III. seized the poker from the fire-place, and broke it -on his 
arm. Hercules IV. followed with the tongs, and shattered them 
on his neck. The smashing of the furniture, and the pulling down 
of the house, seemed likely to succeed—when Geoffrey’s eye lighted 
by accident on Julius, and Geoffrey’s voice calling fiercely for his 
brother, hushed the wild assembly into sudden attention, and turned 
the fiery enthusiasm into a new course. ‘ Hooray for his brother! 
One, two, three—and up with his brother on our shoulders! Four, 
five, six—and on with his brother, over our heads, to the other end of 
the room! See, boys—see! the hero has got him by the collar ! the 
hero has lifted him on the table!” 
That is very contemptible, but it is scarcely more contemptible 
than the behaviour of the wealthy crowd which, for the past 
month, has been shouting the praises of an actress as if 
every pose benefited the human race, and announcing 
itself wild with enjoyment of a performance of which it 
only half understood the meaning, and almost entirely 
missed the instruction. Three-fourths of all who were enrap- 
tured at the Gaiety would be just as enraptured, and probably 
far more amused, with a break-down burlesque of the whole 
concern—which, unless the burlesque-makers are unusually 
blind to their own interest—is already in preparation. Only, 
Mr. Burnand will have to contend with a serious disadvantage. 
He will not be able to compel “ society ” to attend lest it should 
be suspected of not knowing French, of wishing to economise, 
or of being influenced by prudish scruples. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WORDSWORTH’S LIMITS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In your article last week, on “ How to Popularize Words- 
worth,” you remark that he “is not, and never will be, a 
popular poet.” Is not the main reason of Wordsworth’s lack 
of popularity, that he possessed so little of the longing for sym- 
pathetic response which is usually a decided characteristic of 
the poetic temperament? You represent, and I think truly, 
the profound solitude in which his readers must place them- 
selves, in order to be ready to receive the stimulus of his thoughts. 
But other poets do not require from us this preliminary isola- 
tion. Rather they go forth to seek those who will comprehend 
their emotions,—those whom they can move to sympathy. 
Whether in interpreting nature, or in expressing strong feelings 
of any kind, the usual poet strikes his lyre so as to stir in the 
hearts around him the love, hope, fear, scorn, or courage by 
which his own soul is swayed; and if he has no actual audience, 
he must imagine one. I think it is because Wordsworth had so 
little of this eager longing to compel others into his mood, that 
he does not “ haunt the cultivated fancy.” And connected with 
this deficiency is his frequent failure in the use of similes, which 
seems to me also to hinder intense enjoyment of some of his 
poems. The poet that demands a response of feeling employs 





metaphor as his means of enthralment. But Wordsworth is 
often contented with merely tracing resemblances by the play 
of fancy. He would sit down and think what objects a daisy 
most resembled, likening it in turn to a nun, “a sprightly 
maiden,” “ a queen in rubies drest,” a starveling, a Cyclops, “a 
silver shield with boss of gold,” &c. He does not choose similes that 
will arouse emotion ; he quietly invites you, if you will, to ramble 
with his fancy. Even in the lovely little poem to the “ Daffodils,” 
the comparison to the “ Milky Way ” seems to me to weaken 
the simple force of the other verses. Again, in his touching pic- 
tures of human passion, he fails to seize hold of the imagina- 
tion as much as he might do, because of the want of indi- 
viduality in the characters that he paints. We should geta 
deeper impression of the common feelings of humanity, if they 
were placed before us in less pale surroundings. Over certain 
natures Wordsworth exerts a powerful influence, but I do not 
think that his poems, except a very few, will ever be popular, 
for the above reasons.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. M. 





THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—The ins and outs of the debates in Convocation, are no 
doubt, sufficiently perplexing to any one who was not present. 
I have, however, carefully read the report in the Guardian, and 
cannot but think that you have somewhat missed the effects of 
what has been done. Convocation has really adopted your own 
solution of the difficulty, viz., that as far as possible, congrega- 
tions should be protected from unwelcome ritual, but that 
those who like to worship in a different fashion from the Church 
Association should not on that account be persecuted. The 
method by which this path of wisdom and charity was reached 
was in this wise :—1. The Lower House affirmed more than once, 
by large majorities, that “the ornaments of the minister” 
meant the ornaments mentioned in the First Prayer-book of 
Edward VI. (2.) They specified the surplice, hood, and stole, 
with the black gown, as the ordinary dress to be worn; but (3), 
they allowed the Edwardian vestments to be used, with the 
consent of the Bishop. 

This approval by the Lower House of the natural and common- 
sense reading of the Rubric mightily offended some of the most 
prominent members of the Judicial Committee, who, as we all 
know, were determined that the Rubric should be read in a 
non-natural sense. 

Accordingly, the Upper House insisted that all reference to 
the Edwardian vestments should be left out, and that it should 
be laid down that “no. other ornaments [except surplice, &c.] 
shall be used contrary to the monition of the Bishop of the 
diocese.” And it was explained by the Archbishop, by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and by Canon Bright, speaking for the 
Bishop of Oxford, that this regulation was for the purpose of 
giving increased liberty, and that the vestments were to be 
allowed to be worn where the congregations approved of them. 

This is an eminently satisfactory solution, if the Bishops can 
be trusted to resist the pressure of Puritan bigots. But can 
they? Several distinguished speakers in the Lower 
House seemed to be very doubtful about this, and as 
was well put by one speaker, supposing a tolerant and 
fair-minded Bishop to be succeeded by one as prejudiced as 
some of the Judges of the Judicial Committee, what prospect 
would there be for peace, or for the rights of conscience, then P 

I believe that the only real safeguard is for the Bishops to go 

back to the practice of Apostolic and sub-Apostolic times, and 
never to act in these delicate matters except with the concur- 
rence of their Synod, or a fairly chosen committee of their 
Synod. Churchmen of all schools would then have some sub- 
stantial security against arbitrary and oppressive dealing on 
either side, while the Bishop would find his hands vastly 
strengthened in his Christian work of charitable and large- 
hearted arbitration.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Burghclere, July 14th. G. R. Porrat. 





Mr. LOWE’S REMEDY FORTHE SILVER DIFFICULTY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—In case Mr. Lowe should not send a rejoinder to the 
answer given to him in your last number, may I presume to 
ask a question or two in support of his view? Suppose that, 
in a country requiring, for the convenient performance of its 
commercial business, ten millions of sovereigns, composed of, 
say, 113 grains of gold each, an absolute Government should 





refuse to coin more than five millions, might not each of these 
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five millions become worth more than 113, and very likely worth 
at least 226 grains ? Next, suppose the Government to withdraw 
the sovereigns, and to issue in their stead five millions of incon- 
vertible £1 notes, agreeing, of course, to accept them in pay- 
ment of all Government dues, and declaring them in all other 
respects legal tender ; would not the notes, like the sovereigns 
they had displaced, be worth 226 grains each? Finally, suppose 
the Government, after a while, to render the same notes con- 
vertible, by offering a sovereign in exchange for any one of them, 
brought to the Mint for the purpose, but at the same time care- 
fully abstaining from issuing sovereigns, except in exchange for 
notes. In all probability some notes would then be converted, 
but inasmuch as notes are for certain purposes more convenient 
than sovereigns, a certain number, although convertible, would 
not be converted, but would remain in circulation. The total 
of notes and sovereigns together being still only five millions, 
while the business of the country could conveniently absorb ten 
millions, every note, as well as every sovereign, would presum- 
ably be worth at least 226 grains, or twice the weight of gold 
contained in a sovereign. Would not that be a case of convert- 
ible notes being rendered, by restriction of their number, worth 
more gold than was contained in the sovereigns or other gold 
coin represented by them ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. Tnorntoy. 

[What we maintain is, that in hoarding countries notes are 
not more convenient than gold, but so much less convenient that 
money-changers would collect notes to secure the gold, and sell 
it, as they do now, in rouleaus.—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREW’S AND THE 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
[To tHe EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sm,—You were good enough a year ago to insert in your 
columns a letter referring to the movement then lately initiated 
by the Senate of the University of St. Andrew’s for the pro- 
motion, in connection with their own examining staff, of the 
higher education of women. Those interested in the efforts 
thus made will learn with pleasure the success by which they 
have been attended. Last year twenty-seven candidates entered 
for examination. This year there have been seventy-five. Out of 
this number, according to the analysis of the examinations, fifty- 
seven candidates have passed in one or more subjects, eighteen of 
them with honours; while fourteen have succeeded in obtaining the 
L.A. (Literate of Arts) degree, awarded to those who have passed 
in four subjects, or who have gained honours in any one subject, 
and passed in two more. The standard of attainment for this 
L.A. degree for women at St. Andrew’s is the same as that re- 
quired for the M.A. degree in the subjects included in the 
University curriculum. The selection made from these subjects 
by the candidates who have succeeded in satisfying the ex- 
amiuers is not without significance, as indicating the direction 
of thought and study among the more highly educated women. 
Setting languages aside (a pass in one of these being essential 
to a degree), we find that education and history stand first 
upon the list, followed by political economy and comparative 
philology, the papers on political economy especially being, 
I understand, distinguished for merit. St. Andrew’s, I may 
add, possesses, almost alone among our Universities, a Chair of 
Education, filled by one of our most able English educational- 
ists, Professor Meiklejohn. The questions for 1879 will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Blackwood. 

I may be pardoned, perhaps, for remarking a second time on 
one feature of the St. Andrew’s examinations, of special im- 
portance from an educational point of view,—that, namely, of 
allowing candidates to select one subject each year for examina- 
tion, and to spread the course, if desired, over two, three, or 
evenfour years. ‘There are at present three centres for examina- 
tion,—St. Andrew’s, London, and Halifax. The next examine- 
tion will be held in April, 1880. Full information respecting it 
may be obtained from Professor Knight, the University, St. 
Andrew’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Malvern Link, July 15th. » Mary C. Tanor. 








ART. 


—_>——_ 
THE “BLACK AND WHITE” EXHIBITION AT THE 
EGYPTIAN HALL. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 
As showing the pictorial capacities of our recent island acqui- 
sition, the four etchings, No. 144, by Mr. Tristram Ellis, of 





Cyprus, have some interest, and they appear to be faithful, if some- 
what uninteresting drawings. Mr. Ellis’s work would, we think, 
look better if done on wood than copper, for the constant use of 
parallel, and vertical, and horizontal lines crossing each other 
at right angles, gives a hard and formal appearance, which is 
singularly out of place in an etching; this may be especially 
noticed in the way in which the skies are treated in these four 
pictures. M. Tissot sends several etchings, very rich in 
effect, and all reproductions from pictures already exhibited, 
with the exception of No. 352, “A Portion of the National 
Gallery,” which we do not remember to have seen executed in 
any other medium, though the etching has been exhibited about 
London in the print-shops for more than a year. By the way, 
we may mention here that this custom of sending to galleries 
works which are already familiar to the public is gaining 
ground, especially in the Academy. This etching of the 
National Gallery, by M. Tissot, represents .a portion of the 
portico, and in the background the steeple of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields Church. In the foreground is a half-length figure 
of a young-lady student descending the steps, with portfolio 
under her arm. Under the columns beyond, stand a man 
and woman, apparently disputing about something. The 
work is an example of a difficult subject very cleverly 
treated, the church-tower in the background and the solid 
ugliness of the gallery columns being especially well done. 
Nos. 189 and 191 are two drawings with pen and brown ink, by 
“E. V. B.,” the artist who is so well known for her illustrations 
to children’s books ; they are very delicate in workmanship, and 
show considerable imagination. Close to these are two studies, 
by Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., for a figure in the picture of 
“ Nausicaa,” now exhibiting in the Royal Academy, and 
a little further on, Nos. 208-9-10, 215, 239, are other 
studies for the same picture and for a “figure of Helen.” 
Nearly all of these are executed in red chalk. As Mr, 
Poynter, R.A., is at the present time the chief of our 
Academicians who endeavours to paint classical subjects, 
and to arrange his drapery after classical models, it is ine 
teresting to notice the manner in which his studies are 
executed ; and we could have no better opportunity of doing 
this than we have in the present instance, for not only have we 
the studies of this great Academic draughtsman to examine, 
but we have also studies of drapery and figures from the 
pencil of Mr. Burne Jones, who has been frequently con- 
sidered to be incapable of correct drawing by those who 
are the warmest admirers of the South Kensington Pro- 
fessor. Here we have side by side the work of the cele- 
brated Academician, and the artist whose works when sent 
to the Academy were uniformly rejected as unworthy, and the 
public will almost for the first time have the opportunity of 
discovering the justice of the relative rank which has been 
assigned to these artists by the Judicial Committee of the 
Academy. 

Let us first endeavour to describe Mr. Poynter, R.A.’s, work. 
As we have said, they are chiefly studies of drapery in red 
chalk. What is, or rather what should be, the chief charac- 
teristics of a good study of drapery by an eminent artist? We 
may answer the question fearlessly, for with the remembrance 
of the late exhibitions of drawings by the Old Masters, and 
especially of the drapery studies by Leonardo da Vinci, we can 
affirm that there are three things which have to be considered, 
The first is the arrangement of the drapery in graceful lines and 
folds; the second, the expression of the form on which the 
drapery hangs; the third, the definite drawing and expression 
in clear light and shade of each separate fold. In these three 
things all good studies of draperies agree, whether their treat- 
ment has been in the broadest of possible manners, or as in- 
volved as that of Mantegna. Titian’s, Veronese’s, Tintoretto’s, 
or Leonardo’s works all teach us that confused drawing of the 
folds, or carelessness of arrangement, or concealment of the form 
beneath, are bad qualities in the execution of drapery. Now, try 
by this simple test, which can be applied by any one with- 
out the slightest pretensions to art-knowledge, the studies of 
drapery here exhibited by Mr. Poynter. How do they stand 
it? We must confess that, in our opinion, they do not fulfil 
one of the requirements. The folds are confused and indeter- 
minate, the body beneath is swaddled in them, rather than ex- 
pressed by them; the arrangement of the lines is in no way 
graceful or pleasing. Look at 239, “Three Studies for 
a Figure of Helen;” could anything be much uglier or more 
useless than the way in which the drapery is arranged on all 
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three studies. The figure stands fronting the spectator ; round 
its shoulders are thick folds of some soft stuff, which suddenly 
leave off just where one would think they should have begun ; 
for at the beginning of the breast thereis alarge gap, which wholly 
reveals the bosom,and then the drapery begins again, and is con- 
tinued down to the feet. It is impossible, without seeing the 
drawing, to understand the full ugliness of this arrangement, 
but the uselessness of it will be at once understood. Even in 
ancient Greece, people were not quite so foolish as to muffle up 
their shoulders for the sake of baring their bosoms, nor could 
such an arrangement of drapery have been made by an artist 
who had kept in mind that, after all, the tirst purpose of drapery 
is practical, not artistic. The same error, as we have men- 
tioned in our notices of the Royal Academy, may be noticed in 
Mr. Poynter, R.A.’s, picture of Nausicaa. There all the figures 
are wrapped in drapery which is either tumbling off, or must 
tumble off directly they move, and as most of them are engaged 
in violent exercise, the effect is doubly absurd. 

Bearing in mind the three requisites I have spoken of 
above, turn now to the studies of draperies by Mr. Burne Jones, 
and look first at No. 213,—Two Studies for a Picture of 
a Man atan Organ.” That this is quick, and therefore com- 
paratively slight work, can be seen at a glance; but, neverthe- 
less, there is no indefiniteness, no confusion. Every fold and 
sweep of the drapery are perfectly clear, one might sweartoits form 
in a court of justice; and not only might one swear to its form, 
but to its meaning, its office. Again, though it fulfils its first 
function, and clothes the man from head to heel, it does not do 
so in a way which prevents the form beneath being clearly per- 
ceived. It follows the lines of the figure, or sweeps across 
them, so that when the folds touch the knee or elbow, or what- 
ever portion of the body it may chance to be, they are broken 
and interfered with thereby; and yet this interference is so 
managed, that it heightens the beauty of the arrangement, 
rather than interferes with it. Look at 236, “Three Studies 
for a Picture,” on green paper in pencil, and notice there how 
every fold is as distinct as if it had been photographed. How 
beautiful is the arrangement of the lines, and above all, how 
the woman’s gown expresses the form beneath it! 

The power of arranging drapery beautifully is a very rare one, 
and one, moreover, which cannot be attained without great 
labour, devoted exclusively to that end; and we should no more 
blame Mr. Poynter, R.A., because he does not possess it, than 
we should blame him for not being Turner or Reynolds. Nor 
is he, perhaps, rightly to be blamed because his studies are 
radically defective in the qualities which make up good work 
of this kind; and the only reason that we have wished to 
poiat out, and in some measure to explain this deficiency, 
is that so ignorant are many people of the qualities of 
good drawing of drapery, that they will like the coarse 
and ignorant arrangement of folds and lines, being taken 
by its apparent boldness and breadth; and in consequence, 
when they see work like that of Mr. Burne Jones, work 
which is really consummate both in truth and beauty, 
they immediately consider it wrong, because it contradicts 
at every turn the style of drawing which they like; and 
they do this with the more confidence, when they find 
their predilections apparently sanctioned by the proceed- 
ings of the Royal Academicians. The amount of ignor- 
ance on this subject is perfectly stupendous, and there is no 
doubt, unfortunately, that no inconsiderable portion of it is due 
to the fact that the public are instructed in Art by those who 
know nothing of the subject. It must always be remembered 
in reading art criticisms, especially many which appear in the 
daily papers, that if a writer be unacquainted with the truth on 
the subject of which he writes, his safest, indeed his only, plan 
is to attach himself and his praise to those whose reputation 
has been already established, either by the voice of the public, 
or by the acclaim of his fellow-artists, as in the case of an 
Academician. It requires no courage and no knowledge to 
praise a picture by Millais or Watts; it requires both courage 
and knowledge to find fault justly with the work of either; and 
there is besides always the danger, that the stricture on the 
particular work will be misread, as one which strikes at the 
artist's general ability. And in this manner incompetence fol- 
lows ignorance, and echoes it, for fear of greater error; and then 
ignorance increases, and waxes fat, and prides itself upon its 
obtuseness. “The prophets prophesy smooth things, and the 
people love to have it so.” 

It is so easy to be flippant on work which is a little out of the 





way, so tiresome and thankless to try to discover whether its 
very strangeness is not that of merit rather than error; but if 
the public will once begin to open their eyes to Art as they do 
in their judgment of other things, there will soon come an end 
to this ignorance on the part of their professed teachers. 

Toreturn to the Black and White Gallery : the largest works 
here are the two cartoons by Mr. Fred Goodall, R.A., in his 
pictures of “The Holy Mother ” and “ Sarah and Isaac,” both 
of which have been exhibited at the Academy, the latter in 
this year’s exhibition. The former of these is, in our opinion, 
very much the finer, and it is certainly a beautifully executed 
cartoon. We have spoken before of what we consider to be the 
special merits and defects of Mr. Goodall’s work, but no one can, 
we think, deny to it the qualities of earnestness, and a peculiar 
simplicity and plainness of statement, which are especially 
suited to the sacred subjects which most generally engage 
his attention. If it is possible to care for pictures of Old and 
New Testament subjects in which the main element is dignity 
of composition, these works should certainly be admired; but we 
confess that, for our part, we can hardly sympathise with the 
Maries, Rebeccas, and Rachels that Mr. Goodall draws so fre- 
quently. They are dignified, and generally depicted with an 
expression of serious sweetness, and their surroundings are 
always simple and well chosen; but they are hardly flesh-and- 
blood, and seldom seem to us to have much character in their 
faces. Though he seldom or never attempts the colouring of 
the French master, Mr. Goodall resembles M. Bouguereau in 
his style of composition, and in the fair lifelessness of his figures, 
seeming to have almost reversed the fable of Pygmalion, and 
instead of making a statue live, to have made a live woman into 
a statue, and then painted her. We do not know how otherwise 
to express the stillness which pervades this artist’s work. We 
have left ourselves no space to speak at length, as we should 
have wished to do, of the etchings by Mr. Whistler in this 
Gallery. They are in many ways first-rate, though we must 
confess a doubt as to whether the artist would not do better if 
he gave us a little more detail in his foreground, That part of 
the picture is generally left almost entirely bare, with the 
exception perhaps of the enigmatical figure which is generally 
understood to stand for the artist’s signature, and which appears 
in at least one of the etchings in the middle of the water, in the 
most important part of the picture. The ease of work, or 
apparent ease, in these etchings is very remarkable, and is 
especially noticeable in this Gallery, where, as we- said in our 
last notice, the prevailing tendency, is to make elaborate finish 
the criterion of excellence. 








BOOKS. 
—<@—— 
JOHN CALDIGATE.* 

Wirt one recent exception, we mean the little Irish tale, An 
Eye for av Eye, there has been so great a falling-off in Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s recent novels from the level excellence of 
his works up to a certain period, that we have ceased to wel- 
come the announcement of a new book by the author of so 
many stories in which we have taken delight in their time, with 
the fearless contidence of former days. This falling-oft dates 
from the Prime Minister, in which the grind of the barrel-organ, 
the mere mechanism of the author’s performance, made itself 
felt; and since then Mr. Trollope has declined still farther, in 
The Way We Live Now, Lady Anna, and The American Senator. 
The group of Irish novels, which included The Kellys and the 
O’ Kellys, The Macdermots, and Castle Richmond, was a very 
remarkable achievement, and is not to be confounded or com- 
pared with the two celebrated stories, Phineas Finn and 
Phineas Redux, which are not Irish in a similar sense at all, in 
which, in fact, there is nothing Irish except the hero of them 
both; and we think it likely that when Mr. Trollope’s works 
come under the judgment of the future, the Irish novels will be 
regarded as the high-water mark of his ability. They 
have‘not the wide popularity of his other books, just be- 
cause the country, the people, and the life represented in them, 
with such subtle and sympathetic realism, are all unknown 
to the great mass of English readers; but we do not think they 
could be read by anybody, although Ireland and the Irish were 
as strange to that reader as Africa and its tribes, and not con- 
vey the sense that they are absolutely real and perfect present- 
ments of character, of types, and of events. 





* John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope. London Chapman and Hall. 
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We had come to believe that Mr. Trollope had at last 
worn the edge off his great talent as a novelist, and had 
reachel his level worst, at which, judging from the mono- 
tony of motive pervading so many of his previous works, 
but which the skill of his handling deprived of tiresomeness, he 
might remain for an indefinite period. With sincere satisfac- 
tion, therefore, do we find that such anticipations were un- 
funded, and that his latest novel, John Caldigate, is worthy of 
its predecessors before the decadence. 

No young gentleman elevated to the position of “hero” to a 
novel by Mr. Trollope—whose young gentlemen are so unheroic. 
that they lend a peculiar absurdity to the use of that word, 
for which, however, there is no substitute—can possibly be ex- 
pected to know his own mind, or to act straightforwardly in his 
love-affairs. “* Shilly-shally ” is an indispensable element, as 
well understood in these cases as was King Charles’s head 
in Mr. Dick’s memorial ; and when it does not extend to the 
young lalies as well, Mr. Trollope’s readers may feel that he 
has made a large concession to romantic tendencies. John 
Caldigate is no exception to this rule, and he gets into very 
serious difficulties through his vacillation; but the story is strong, 
the situations are striking, and there is a deeper strain of feeling, 
and much greater and more vital interest about the two persons 
chiefly concerned, than Mr. Trollope’s ordinary novels have fora 
long time been invested with. This story exhibits a good deal of 
the same kind of power as that which characterises the author's 
Trish novels. It transports the reader to a distant country, to 
Melbourne and the Victorian gold-diggings, introducing him to 
strange, rough company, in those unfamiliar scenes; and so 
doing, conveys an impression of complete likeness and real- 
ism. The description of Ballycloran is not more convincing 
than that of Nobble, Henniker’s Hotel, and Ahalala; no 
writer, except Bret Harte, whose pathos and humour are 
alike beyond Mr. Trollope’s range, has made the gold- 
finding life so plain to peaceful readers who have never 
seen the precious metal in the rough, and the only fault to be 
found with that part of the book is that there is too little of it. 
The author brings John Caldigate back too soon to the region 
of those peculiar family relations, and difficulties, arising out 
of the contrariness of human dispositions, in whose complica- 
tions he takes the pleasure of a person with a taste for 
conundrums and cryptograpky, and the patient solution of 
— The first volume is full of interest, with its capital 
description of ship-life and digger-life, its terribly real, brief 
story of “ Mick,’ the fine fellow who drank himself to death; 
and its admirably conveyed hints of trouble to come through 
John Caldigate’s obstinate attentions to the attractive Mrs. 
Smith, on board the ‘ Goldfinder.’ The Caldigates, father and son, 
their reticence towards each other, their odd mutual relation, in 
which there is that lack of humanness which makes itself evident 
in many of Mr. Trollope’s personages and situations—it was 
prominent in the Belton Estate and Ralph the Heir—the family 
intrigue for marrying John to his cousin Julia; the Babingtons, 
who are almost as diverting as Lever’s Blakes in the story of 
Charles O' Malley ; the Shands and their Dick, about whom there 
is just a soupcon of imitation of Miss Austen’s Musgroves of 
Uppercross, and their Dick, in Persuasion; the really beautiful 
episode of Hester Bolton, in which there is a touch of quite 
unaccustomed romance,—all these, and other merits besides, 
render the first volume one to be read with eagerness. Now 
that is a very unusual effect to be produced by Mr. Trollope, 
With all his attractiveness, he is, even at his best, a writer 
with whose works one can perfectly well bear to dally; his 
stories may be laid down and taken up again as readily as a 
piece of knitting, so that in making his readers genuinely 
anxious and eager about the fate of the Caldigates, he achieves 
a conquest of the imagination which is in most instances out of 
his reach. 

The most serious fault of this novel is the sudden change in 

; the character of John Caldigate, which is betrayed by the reve- 
lation of his relations with the woman who claims him as her 
husband, after he has won the sweet girl of whom he had long 
dreamed. It is a shock to the reader’s interest in and sympathy 
with John Caldigate, to find that while cherishing the idea of 
Hester Bolton, the briefly-seen vision on whom he sets his 
heart and his hopes, he was leading a life of deliberate 
immorality, with another woman whom he had most undeniably 
wronged. When, on more than one occasion, Mr. Trollope 
admits that John Caldigate considered himself a scoundrel, the 
reader feels that John Caldigate had the soundest reasons for 


—_—_— 





so considering himself; and there is the flaw of the book. It 
would, of course, have been very difficult to get his hero into 
the scrape whose stages and results he narrates so admirably, 
by any other means than those which the author adopts; but 
there is essential coarseness in the infidelity of John Caldigate 
to his own ideal, and in the matter-of-fact way in which his 
illicit relations with Mrs. Smith are treated. He is punished 
less severely than he deserves, and he owes the sympathy which 
the reader cannot withhold to the generous, unfaltering, brave, 
trusting love of his wife. 

The great achievement of the novel is Hester Caldigate. 
We do not think Mr. Trollope has ever drawn so fine, 
impressive, interesting, and sympathetic a character as this 
wifeliest of wives and womanliest of women. She is 
charming throughout,—in her simple and picturesque girlhood ; 
in her first bloom of happy marriage, when trouble comes and 
doubt, but not doubt of him; in her full, free pardon of that 
hardly comprehended sin which he confesses; in her fearless 
fight for him, and steady abiding by him; in that hard contest 
with her parents, which forms one of the most striking features 
of the story ; in the final victory, and the hard-won peace. It 
would be difficult to praise too highly the ingenuity of Mr. 
Trollope’s working-out of the detective portion of a plot of a much 
more complicated nature than usual with him, and it is due 
to him to observe that the accessories of the drama are studied 
with minute carefulness. The gradual winning of John Caldi- 
gate’s father by his son’s sweet wife is beautifully conveyed, 
but never obtruded, and in the by-play of the family history 
there is much humour, a quality in which the author’s recent 
works have been wanting. 





RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE ODYSSEY.* 
We do not think it worth while to criticise in detail, as far as 
its renderings from the Greek are concerned, the work of 
scholars so accomplished as are Messrs. Butcher and Lang. 
There are points on which we should be inclined to differ from 
the views which they have taken. In some cases, it might be 
possible to make out a more or less plausible case against 
them. But the correctness of their work may be taken for 
granted. They have had at their command, what a host of 
commentators on the Odyssey have by this time supplied to 
students, an apparatus criticus so complete that it should keep 
scholars even moderately competent from going astray. And 
they have besides, it is evident, brought to their task the fine 
perception and sound judgment which are characteristic of 
scholars of the first class. There is more to be said of the 
form which they have chosen for their translation. The first 
question is the choice between poetry and prose. Noone would 
deny, we suppose, that poetry is the ideal form for the translation 
of a poet. But many obstacles interpose between the ideal and 
any satisfactory realisation. A vast amount of labour has been 
expended in this direction, without an adequate return. The 
manipulation that is required for the production of verse results 
in transformation rather than translation. Hence, though by 
a happy inspiration, some shorter pieces have been rendered in 
a way which leaves nothing to be desired, there is not one of 
the world’s great poems with which any such success has been 
achieved. The most popular of translations in our language 
is Pope’s Homer, but it is a travesty, though a splendid travesty, 
of the original. Probably the best is Conington’s Virgil,—but 
a work is far from perfection which fails, as this must be allowed 
to do, to give some of the chief characteristics of the author it re- 
presents. 'T’o prose versions the great objection is their dullness, 
They are, for the most part, so unattractive, that they can com- 
mand no readers, beyond students who look to them for help. The 
chief reason for this dullness is that they want style. We may 
say at once that it is the great, surpassing merit of Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang’s work, that it has style, and this style the 
most suitable for its purpose that could have been discovered. 
It is a style with which we are familiar, as being associated with 
what, though wanting the poetical form, yet is distinguished as 
being some of the sublimest poetry in the world,—the poetry of 
the Bible. And this style they have used very successfully. 
Time and labour more unsparingly expended might, perhaps, 
have made it more perfect, in parts,—for instance, more rhythm- 
ical, more like the Book of Isaiah, than the Book of Kings. 





* The Odyssey 27 oo, Done into ee Prose. By 8. H. Butcher, M.A., 
and A. Lang, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 1879. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Rendered into English Verse. Books I. to XII. By 
G. A, Schomberg, C.B., General, London: John Murray, 1879. 
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three studies. The figure stands fronting the spectator ; round 
its shoulders are thick folds of some soft stuff, which suddenly 
leave off just where one would think they should have begun ; 
for at the beginning of the breast there is a large gap, which wholly 
reveals the bosom, and then the drapery begins again, and is con- 
tinued down to the feet. It is impossible, without seeing the 
drawing, to understand the full ugliness of this arrangement, 
but the uselessness of it will be at once understood. Even in 
ancient Greece, people were not quite so foolish as to muffle up 
their shoulders for the sake of baring their bosoms, nor could 
such an arrangement of drapery have been made by an artist 
who had kept in mind that, after all, the tirst purpose of drapery 
is practical, not artistic. The same error, as we have men- 
tioned in our notices of the Royal Academy, may be noticed in 
Mr. Poynter, R.A.’s, picture of Nausicaa. There all the figures 
are wrapped in drapery which is either tumbling off, or must 
tumble off directly they move, and as most of them are engaged 
in violent exercise, the effect is doubly absurd. 

Bearing in mind the three requisites I have spoken of 
above, turn now to the studies of draperies by Mr. Burne Jones, 
and look first at No. 213,—“ Two Studies for a Picture of 
a Man at an Organ.” That this is quick, and therefore com- 
paratively slight work, can be seen at a glance; but, neverthe- 
less, there is no indefiniteness, no confusion. Every fold and 
sweep of thedrapery are perfectly clear, one might swear to its form 
in a court of justice; and not only might one swear to its form, 
but to its meaning, its office. Again, though it fulfils its first 
function, and clothes the man from head to heel, it does not do 
so in a way which prevents the form beneath being clearly per- 
ceived. It follows the lines of the figure, or sweeps across 
them, so that when the folds touch the knee or elbow, or what- 
ever portion of the body it may chance to be, they are broken 
and interfered with thereby; and yet this interference is so 
managed, that it heightens the beauty of the arrangement, 
rather than interferes with it. Look at 236, “Three Studies 
for a Picture,” on green paper in pencil, and notice there how 
every fold is as distinct as if it had been photographed. How 
beautiful is the arrangement of the lines, and above all, how 
the woman’s gown expresses the form beneath it! 

The power of arranging drapery beautifully is a very rare one, 
and one, moreover, which cannot be attained without great 
labour, devoted exclusively to that end; and we should no more 
blame Mr. Poynter, R.A., because he does not possess it, than 
we should blame him for not being Turner or Reynolds. Nor 
is he, perhaps, rightly to be blamed because his studies are 
radically defective in the qualities which make up good work 
of this kind; and the only reason that we have wished to 
poiat out, and in some measure to explain this deficiency, 
is that so ignorant are many people of the qualities of 
good drawing of drapery, that they will like the coarse 
and ignorant arrangement of folds and lines, being taken 
by its apparent boldness and breadth; and in consequence, 
when they see work like that of Mr. Burne Jones, work 
which is really consummate both in truth and beauty, 
they immediately consider it wrong, because it contradicts 
at every turn the style of drawing which they like; and 
they do this with the more confidence, when they find 
their predilections apparently sanctioned by the proceed- 
ings of the Royal Academicians. The amount of ignor- 
ance on this subject is perfectly stupendous, and there is no 
doubt, unfortunately, that no inconsiderable portion of it is due 
to the fact that the public are instructed in Art by those who 
know nothing of the subject. It must always be remembered 
in reading art criticisms, especially many which appear in the 
daily papers, that if a writer be unacquainted with the truth on 
the subject of which he writes, his safest, indeed his only, plan 
is to attach himself and his praise to those whose reputation 
has been already established, either by the voice of the public, 
or by the acclaim of his fellow-artists, as in the case of an 
Academician, It requires no courage and no knowledge to 
praise a picture by Millais or Watts; it requires both courage 
and knowledge to find fault justly with the work of either; and 
there is besides always the danger, that the stricture on the 
particular work will be misread, as one which strikes at the 
artist’s general ability. And in this manner incompetence fol- 
lows ignorance, and echoes it, for fear of greater error; and then 
ignorance increases, and waxes fat, and prides itself upon its 
obtuseness. “The prophets prophesy smooth things, and the 
people love to have it so.” 

It is so easy to be flippant on work which is a little out of the 





way, so tiresome and thankless to try to discover whether its 
very strangeness is not that of merit rather than error; but if 
the public will once begin to open their eyes to Art as they do 
in their judgment of other things, there will soon come an end 
to this ignorance on the part of their professed teachers. 

To return to the Black and White Gallery : the largest works 
here are the two cartoons by Mr. Fred Goodall, R.A., in his 
pictures of “The Holy Mother ” and “ Sarah and Isaac,” both 
of which have been exhibited at the Academy, the latter in 
this year’s exhibition. The former of these is, in our opinion, 
very much the finer, and it is certainly a beautifully executed 
cartoon. We have spoken before of what we consider to be the 
special merits and defects of Mr. Goodall’s work, but no one can, 
we think, deny to it the qualities of earnestness, and a peculiar 
simplicity and plainness of statement, which are especially 
suited to the sacred subjects which most generally engage 
his attention. If it is possible to care for pictures of Old and 
New Testament subjects in which the main element is dignity 
of composition, these works should certainly be admired; but we 
confess that, for our part, we can hardly sympathise with the 
Maries, Rebeccas, and Rachels that Mr. Goodall draws so fre- 
quently. They are dignified, and generally depicted with an 
expression of serious sweetness, and their surroundings are 
always simple and well chosen; but they are hardly flesh-and- 
blood, and seldom seem to us to have much character in their 
faces. Though he seldom or never attempts the colouring of 
the French master, Mr. Goodall resembles M. Bouguereau in 
his style of composition, and in the fair lifelessness of his figures, 
seeming to have almost reversed the fable of Pygmalion, and 
instead of making a statue live, to have made a live woman into 
a statue, and then painted her. We do not know how otherwise 
to express the stillness which pervades this artist’s work. We 
have left ourselves no space to speak at length, as we should 
have wished to do, of the etchings by Mr. Whistler in this 
Gallery. They are in many ways first-rate, though we must 
confess a doubt as to whether the artist would not do better if 
he gave us a little more detail in his foreground. That part of 
the picture is generally left almost entirely bare, with the 
exception perhaps of the enigmatical figure which is generally 
understood to stand for the artist's signature, and which appears 
in at least one of the etchings in the middle of the water, in the 
most important part of the picture. The ease of work, or 
apparent ease, in these etchings is very remarkable, and is 
especially noticeable in this Gallery, where, as we- said in our 
last notice, the prevailing tendency, is to make elaborate finish 
the criterion of excellence. 








BOOKS. 
—__=<——— 
JOHN CALDIGATE.* 

Wirtn one recent exception, we mean the little Irish tale, An 
Eye for an Eye, there has been so great a falling-off in Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s recent novels from the level excellence of 
his works up to a certain period, that we have ceased to wel- 
come the announcement of a new book by the author of so 
many stories in which we have taken delight in their time, with 
the fearless confidence of former days. This falling-off dates 
from the Prime Minister, in which the grind of the barrel-organ, 
the mere mechanism of the author’s performance, made itself 
felt; and since then Mr. Trollope has declined still farther, in 
The Way We Live Now, Lady Anna, and The American Senator. 
The group of Irish novels, which included T'he Kellys and the 
O’ Kellys, The Macdermots, and Castle Richmond, was a very 
remarkable achievement, and is not to be confounded or com- 
pared with the two celebrated stories, Phineas Finn and 
Phineas Redux, which are not Irish in a similar sense at all, in 
which, im fact, there is nothing Irish except the hero of them 
both; and we think it likely that when Mr. Trollope’s works 
come under the judgment of the future, the Irish novels will be 
regarded as the high-water mark of his ability. They 
have-not the wide popularity of his other books, just be- 
cause the country, the people, and the life represented in them, 
with such subtle and sympathetic realism, are all unknown 
to the great mass of English readers; but we do not think they 
could be read by anybody, although Ireland and the Irish were 
as strange to that reader as Africa and its tribes, and not con- 
vey the sense that they are absolutely real and perfect present- 
ments of character, of types, and of events. 





* John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope. London Chapman and Hall, 
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We had come to believe that Mr. Trollope had at last 4 
worn the edge off his great talent as a novelist, and had 
reached his level worst, at which, judging from the mono- 
tony of motive pervading so many of his previous works, 
but which the skill of his handling deprived of tiresomeness, he 
might remain for an indefinite period. With sincere satisfac- 
tion, therefore, do we find that such anticipations were un- 
founded, and that his latest novel, John Caldigate, is worthy of 
its predecessors before the decadence. 

No young gentleman elevated to the position of “hero” toa 
novel by Mr. Trollope—whose young gentlemen are so unheroic. 
that they lend a peculiar absurdity to the use of that word, 
for which, however, there is no substitute—can possibly be ex- 
pected to know his own mind, or to act straightforwardly in his 
love-affairs. ‘‘ Shilly-shally ” is an indispensable element, as 
well understood in these cases as was King Charles’s head 
in Mr. Dick’s memorial; and when it does not extend to the 
young lalies as well, Mr. Trollope’s readers may feel that he 
has made a large concession to romantic tendencies. John 
Caldigate is no exception to this rule, and he gets into very 
serious difficulties through his vacillation; but the story is strong, 
the situations are striking, and there is a deeper strain of feeling, 
and much greater and more vital interest about the two persons 
chiefly concerned, than Mr. Trollope’s ordinary novels have fora 
long time been invested with. This story exhibits a good deal of 
the same kind of power as that which characterises the author’s 
Irish novels. It transports the reader to a distant country, to 
Melbourne and the Victorian gold-diggings, introducing him to 
strange, rough company, in those unfamiliar scenes; and so 
doing, conveys an impression of complete likeness and real- 
ism. The description of Ballycloran is not more convincing 
than that of Nobbie, Henniker’s Hotel, and Ahalala; no 
writer, except Bret Harte, whose pathos and humour are 
alike beyond Mr. Trollope’s range, has made the gold- 
finding life so plain to peaceful readers who have never 
seen the precious metal in the rough, and the only fault to be 
found with that part of the book is that there is too little of it. 
The author brings John Caldigate back too soon to the region 
of those peculiar family relations, and difficulties, arising out 
of the contrariness of human dispositions, in whose complica- 
tions he takes the pleasure of a person with a taste for 
conundrums and cryptography, and the patient solution of 

meee The first volume is full of interest, with its capital 
description of ship-life and digger-life, its terribly real, brief 
story of “ Mick,” the fine fellow who drank himself to death; 
and its admirably conveyed hints of trouble to come through 
John Caldigate’s obstinate attentions to the attractive Mrs. 
Smith, on board the ‘ Goldfinder.’ The Caldigates, father and son, 
their reticence towards each other, their odd mutual relation, in 
which there is that lack of humanuess which makes itself evident 
) in many of Mr. Trollope’s personages and situations—it was 
prominent in the Belton Estate and Ralph the Heir—the family 
intrigue for marrying John to his cousin Julia; the Babingtons, 
who are almost as diverting as Lever’s Blakes in the story of 
Charles O' Malley ; the Shands and their Dick, about whom there 
is just a soupgon of imitation of Miss Austen’s Musgroves of 
Uppercross, and their Dick, in Persuasion; the really beautiful 
episode of Hester Bolton, in which there is a touch of quite 
unaccustomed romance,—all these, and other merits besides, 
render the first volume one to be read with eagerness. Now 
that is a very unusual effect to be produced by Mr. Trollope, 
With all his attractiveness, he is, even at his best, a writer 
with whose works one can perfectly well bear to dally; his 
stories may be laid down and taken up again as readily as a 
piece of knitting, so that in making his readers genuinely 
anxious aud eager about the fate of the Caldigates, he achieves 
a conquest of the imagination which is in most instances out of 
his reach. 

The most serious fault of this novel is the sudden change in 

; the character of John Caldigate, which is betrayed by the reve- 
lation of his relations with the woman who claims him as her 
husband, after he has won the sweet girl of whom he had long 
dreamed. It is a shock to the reader’s interest in and sympathy 
with John Caldigate, to find that while cherishing the idea of 
Hester Bolton, the briefly-seen vision on whom he sets his 
heart and his hopes, he was leading a life of deliberate 
immorality, with another woman whom he had most undeniably 
wronged, When, on more than one occasion, Mr. Trollope 
admits that John Caldigate considered himself a scoundrel, the 
reader feels that John Caldigate had the soundest reasons for 
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so considering himself ; and there is the flaw of the book. It 
would, of course, have been very difficult to get his hero into 
the scrape whose stages and results he narrates so admirably, 
by any other means than those which the author adopts; but 
there is essential coarseness in the infidelity of John Caldigate 
to his own ideal, and in the matter-of-fact way in which his 
illicit relations with Mrs. Smith are treated. He is punished 
less severely than he deserves, and he owes the sympathy which 


| the reader cannot withhold to the generous, unfaltering, brave, 


trusting love of his wife. 

The great achievement of the novel is Hester Caldigate. 
We do not think Mr. Trollope has ever drawn so fine, 
impressive, interesting, and sympathetic a character as this 
wifeliest of wives and womanliest of women. She is 
charming throughout,—in her simple and picturesque girlhood ; 
in her first bloom of happy marriage, when trouble comes and 
doubt, but not doubt of him; in her full, free pardon of that 
hardly comprehended sin which he confesses; in her fearless 
fight for him, and steady abiding by him; in that hard contest 
with her parents, which forms one of the most striking features 
of the story ; in the final victory, and the hard-won peace. It 
would be difficult to praise too highly the ingenuity of Mr. 
Trollope’s working-out of the detective portion of a plot of a much 
more complicated nature than usual with him, and it is due 
to him to observe that the accessories of the drama are studied 
with minute carefulness. The gradual winning of John Caldi- 
gate’s father by his son’s sweet wife is beautifully conveyed, 
but never obtruded, and in the by-play of the family history 
there is much humour, a quality in which the author’s recent 
works have been wanting. 





RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE ODYSSEY.* 
We do not think it worth while to criticise in detail, as far as 
its renderings from the Greek are concerned, the work of 
scholars so accomplished as are Messrs. Butcher and Lang. 
There are points on which we should be inclined to differ from 
the views which they have taken. In some cases, it might be 
possible to make out a more or less plausible case against 
them. But the correctness of their work may be taken for 
granted. They have had at their command, what a host of 
commentators on the Odyssey have by this time supplied to 
students, an apparatus criticus so complete that it should keep 
scholars even moderately competent from going astray. And 
they have besides, it is evident, brought to their task the fine 
perception and sound judgment which are characteristic of 
scholars of the first class. There is more to be said of the 
form which they have chosen for their translation. The first 
question is the choice between poetry and prose. No one would 
deny, we suppose, that poetry is the ideal form for the translation 
of a poet. But many obstacles interpose between the ideal and 
any satisfactory realisation. A vast amount of labour has been 
expended in this direction, without an adequate return. The 
manipulation that is required for the production of verse results 
in transformation rather than translation. Hence, though by 
a happy inspiration, some shorter pieces have been rendered in 
a way which leaves nothing to be desired, there is not one of 
the world’s great poems with which any such success has been 
achieved. The most popular of translations in our language 
is Pope’s Homer, but it is a travesty, though a splendid travesty, 
of the original. Probably the best is Conington’s Virgil,—but 
a work is far from perfection which fails, as this must be allowed 
to do, to give some of the chief characteristics of the author it re- 
presents. ‘To prose versions the great objection is their dullness. 
They are, for the most part, so unattractive, that they can com- 
mand no readers, beyond students who look to them for help. The 
chief reason for this dullness is that they want style. We may 
say at once that it is the great, surpassing merit of Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang’s work, that it has style, and this style the 
most suitable for its purpose that could have been discovered. 
It is a style with which we are familiar, as being associated with 
what, though wanting the poetical form, yet is distinguished as 
being some of the sublimest poetry in the world,—the poetry of 
the Bible. And this style they have used very successfully. 
Time and labour more unsparingly expended might, perhaps, 
have made it more perfect, in parts,—for instance, more rhythm- 
ical, more like the Book of Isaiah, than the Book of Kings. 





* The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Prose. By 8. H. Butcher, M.A., 
and A. Lang, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co, 1879. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Rendered into English Verse. Books I, to XII. By 
G. A. Schomberg, C.B., General, London: John Murray, 1879, 
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We shonld have been inclined to be a little more rigid in the 
matter of the vocabulary,—to have limited this, some technical 
words excepted, to the vocabulary of the Bible. But we desire 
to express a very hearty admiration for its execution as a whole. 
Take, for instance, the description of the palace of Alcinous :— 

“ Silver were the door-posts that were set on the brazen threshold, 
and silver the lintel thereupon, and the hook of the door was of gold. 
And on either side stood golden hounds and silver, which Hephaestus 
wrought by his cunning, to guard the palace of great-hearted Alcinous, 
being free from death and age all their days. And within were seats 
arrayed against the wall this way and that, and thereon were spread 
light coverings, beautiful and finely woven, the handiwork of women. 
There the Phaeacian chieftains were wont to sit eating and drinking, 
for they had continual store. Yea, and there were youths fashioned 
in gold, standing on firm-set bases, with flaming torches in their 
hands, giving light through the night to the feasters in the palace. 
And he had fifty handmaids in the house, and some grind the yellow 
grain on the millstone, and others weave webs and turn the yarn as 
they sit, restless as the leaves of the tall poplar tree, and the soft olive 
oil drops off that linen, so closely is it woven. For as the Phaeacian 
men are skilled beyond all others in driving a swift ship upon the 
deep, even so are the women the most cunning at the loom, for Athene 
hath given them notable wisdom in all fair handiwork and cunning 
wit.”’ 





“This way and that,” is a little vague; “on either side,” might 
be better; “fair” for * beautiful,” and “chiefs” for “chieftains,” 
would slightly improve the rhythm. Here is a passage of 
action, from the slaying of the Suitors :— 

“Then Athene held up her destroying aegis on high from the roof, 

and their minds were scared, and they fled throngh the hall, like « 
drove of kine that the flitting gadfly falls upon and scatters hither 
and thither in spring-time, when the long days begin. But the others 
set on like vultures of crooked claws and curved beak, that come 
forth from the mountains and dash upon smaller birds, and these 
scour low in the plain, stooping in terror from the clouds, while the 
vultures pounce on them and slay them, and there is no help nor way 
of flight, and men are glad at the sport; even so did the company of 
Odysseus set upon the wooers, and smite them right and left through 
the hall; and there rose a hideous moaning as their heads were 
smitten, and the floor all ran with blood.” 
It would be difficult to improve on this. Nor are these passages 
selected for any special excellence. They are simply specimens 
of the average execution of the book, an average remarkably 
level and uniform, and certainly betraying no marks of various 
workmanship. For this sustained excellence, for careful scholar- 
ship, and for the felicitous choice of style, this translation 
deserves the very highest praise. We know, in fact, nothing of 
the kind in our language which surpasses it. 

General Schomberg has attempted a more difficult task. If 
he has not achieved a success which many and illustrious 
predecessors in the same course have failed to attain, he has 
yet gained a not undistinguished place among them. His 
Odyssey will scarcely become the standard translation—a place 
still vacant, in spite of Mr. Worsley’s admirable work—but it 
will always be namel with honour, as an able, scholarly, and 
conscientious work. General Schomberg has adopted blank 
verse as his medium, and this, as he tells us, in spite of “its 
great difficulty.” He will not, we hope, be offended, when we 
own ourselves unable to see the great difficulty of blank verse, 
as he writes it. Blank verse, as Milton wrote it, as Mr. Tenny- 
son writes it, is indeed transcendentally difficult. But the very 
simple versification which we find in this volume should not 
have cost its author much trouble. ‘This simplicity gives it the 
merit of being a more appropriate metre for Homer than the 


complex rhythm of the Peradise Lost, or the Idylls of 


the King; but it produces a certain monotonous effect 
and wholly fails to represent the sonorous beauty of the 
Homeric hexameter. It will be convenient to select as a 
specimen the rendering of a passage already quoted :— 
* And from the brazen threshold-floor up sprang 

Door-posts of silver; silver was the beam 

Which formed the lintel ; the door ring of gold. 

And gold and silver dogs on either hand 

Were standing there ; which with consummate art, 

Vulcan had fashioned ; aye to be the guard 

Of the abode of proud Alcinous; 

Immortal were they, indestructible. 

And all around the walls were couches set, 

From outer threshold to the inmost court ; 

On these the finest drapery was spread 

With tapestry work of women, deftly wrought ; 

On these the chiefs of the Phzacians sat 

Eating and drinking, lavish was their cheer; 

And golden statues stood on pedestals 

Of youths, with burning torches in their hands, 

To light by night the revellers in the hall. 

And in the palace fifty serving-maids 

Ground ever in the mill the yellow grain: 

As numerons, and restless as the leaves 

Which grow upon the lofty poplar-tree 





Were others sitting, busy with the loom ; 
And turned the spindle; while the limpid oil 
From the close woven linen trickled down. 
For as the men of the Phzacians 
Excel all other races in their skill 
In sailing gallant ships across the seas, 
Thus are their women skilful at the loom ; 
Pallas has gifted them with genius rare 
And a consummate skill in workmanship.”’ 
The repetition of “on these” has a certain awkwardness, 
“ Whereon ” might be substituted for the first of the two. The 
translation is very close, but is certainly somewhat prosaic, and 
the verse wants both strength and melody. We question 
whether its closer adhesion to the text counterbalances the un- 
questionable poetical superiority of Mr. Worsley’s version, of 
which we subjoin two stanzas :— 
“ And dogs on each side of the doors there stand, 
Silver and gold, the which, in ancient day, 
Hephaestus wronght with cunning brain and hand, 
And set for sentinels to hold the way. 
Death cannot tame them, nor the years decay. 
And from the shining threshold thrones were set, 
Skirting the walls in lustrous, long array, 
On to the far room, where the women met, 
With many a rich robe strewn and woven coverlet. 


There the Phaeacian chieftains eat and drink, 
While golden youths on pedestals upbear, 
Each in his outstretched hand, a lighted link, 
Which nightly on the royal feast doth flare 
And in the house are fifty handmaids fair. 
Some in the mill the yellow corn grind small ; 
Some ply the loom and shuttles twist, which there 
Flash like the quivering leaves of aspen tall ; 
And from the close-spun weft the trickling oil will fall.” 
We are inclined to think it better to connect the similitude of 
the poplar-leaves with the shuttles, than with the spinners who 
ply them. A prosaic style is certainly the prevailing fault of 
General Schomberg’s version. Here are some short extracts 
which will bear out our criticism :— 
“ For thee, O noble Menelaus, destiny 
Ordains, thou shalt not die and end thy days 
In Argos rich in pastures ; but the Gods 
Will waft thee to the far Elysian fields, 
The utmost confines of the earth; where dwells 
Brown Rhadamanthus ; where for mortal men 
A life of perfect happiness is found : 
No snow, no winter, and no rain are there ; 
But ocean sends the breezes from the West 
With gentle breath its dwellers to refresh: 
And this because fair Helen is thy wife 
And thou thyself the son-in-law of Jove. 


Nausicaa, the white-armed, led the sport, 

Like Artemis the arrow Queen she seemed, 

As she descends the aéry mountain top 

Of Taygetus, or lofty Erymanth ; 

Chasing the wild boar, and the flying stag: 
Around her sport and dance the woodland nymphs, 
The children of the egis-bearing Jove ; 

Latona joys to see her daughter fair, 

Her graceful head and brow o’ertop them all, 
Amongst the lovely she the loveliest ; 

Thus the proud virgin far outshone her maids. 
‘Ulysses, talk not thus of death to me ; 

I would prefer to be the veriest thrall, 

Who for a needy, landless master sweats, 

Than to be lord of all the skill-less dead 

But let me talk now of my noble boy ; 

Tell me, is he the foremost in the fight ? 

And of the honored Peleus, hast thou heard 

If o’er the Myrmidons he still holds sway ? 

Or have they bated aught in their respect 

In Greece and Phythia to his kingly rule, 
Because from age his hands are feeble now ? 
Oh! would that I still in the light of day 
Could his defender be ; such as I was 

When I, erstwhile the champion of the Greeks, 
Struck down the bravest of the brave at Troy ; 
If I could visit, brief the term might be, 

Thus in my strength my father’s house again ; 
I would raise up a terror of my wrath, 

And mighty hands, on each and all of those, 
Who spoiled and robbed him of his kingly rule !’”’ 


These want what Mr. Arnold calls “the grand style,’ though 

they show no little appreciation, in other respects, of the 

translator’s duty. 
AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN.* 

We had read this bright little story with zest, and were about 

to praise it with a clear conscience, when, as luck would have 

it, we chanced on Mr. Frederick Harrison’s lecture on the 








* An Accomplished Gentleman. By Julian Sturgis. London: Blackwood and 


Sons. 1879. 
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* Choice of Books.” The solemn invective of that earnest essay 
made us pause, and a deep fear fell upon us lest our heedless 
eulogy might lead some thoughtless reader to “ stuff his mind” 
with “ something trivial,” or with something which has at best 
but a “low nutritive power,” and so, peradventure, close it, so 
far as in us lay, to what is “ solid and enlarging, and spiritually 
sustaining.” But we took heart of grace when we were confronted 
by the well-known name, which plays much the same part in 
Mr. Harrison’s writings as Charles I.’s did in those of Mr. 
Dick. Had we the making, we thought, of an Index Expur- 
gatorius to Auguste Comte’s Bibliothéque Positiviste, we should 
cut and slash its hundred and fifty volumes with merciless con- 
fidence and complacency. Yet that was the library which forms, 
as Mr. Harrison frankly tells us, the basis of the whole of his 
lecture. So we took heart of grace, we repeat, and determined 
to say our say in favour of Mr. Julian Sturgis’s sparkling 
novelette, undeterred by the thought that we might thereby, in 
our infinitely small way, be advising a reader to do some- 
thing which, in the eyes of ponderous Positivism, is less 
“fruitful than whistling.” Besides, we have chosen our own 
part, even as Mr. Harrison has chosen his; and we have 
adopted our own teacher also, in literature. And does not that 
teacher’s favourite reply to the remark of Poins, that a prince 
should not be so loosely studied as to remember so weak a com- 
position,—“ Belike, then, my appetite was not princely got; for 
by my troth, I do now remember the poor creature, small beer.” 
Belike, too, we admit, Mr. Sturgis’s “ weak composition ” is very 
small beer indeed, compared to Fielding’s tokay, or Sir Wal- 
ter’s burgundy, or Mr. Dickens’s champagne. But it is a 
pleasant beverage, for all that, this honest, small beer, and one 
which deserves to be remembered,—a bright, pure, wholesome, 
effervescing “composition,” in every way preferable to the 
special sherries and particular ports with which this, that, and 
the other, male and female, English and foreign, compounder 
of adulterated stuff is amazing Mr. Harrison, and breaking his 
heart. But we have stretched our metaphor till it cracks, and 
may now say that, in our opinion, Mr. Julian Sturgis’s novelette 
is a capital book, which will be read with pleasure by those who 
wish to be amused, without any danger of “a bit of most useful in- 
formation being driven out of their heads and choked off from their 
minds” by its perusal. The author rushes in medias ves at once, 
and from start to finish carries the reader along with him at a good 
hand-gallop. A couple of hours at the most will be all that it will 
take to get from cover to cover,and he must be a dull or over- 
worked (Positive) reader indeed who cannot make up the time 
so lost,—if lost, indeed, it were. But we others, we men, or 
rather anti-Positivists, are minimifidians in the matter of 
* systematised reading.” At all events, we are Macaulay-sure 
that, once a week at least, there comes an hour or two, when the 
best of all possible reading for a studious man is the reading 
which lies outside of his “system.” We are disposed to think 
that one or two of these horae subsecivae might be not 
entirely thrown away, if given to Mr. Sturgis’s book; and 
as for that large class of readers with whom it is “always 
afternoon,” they at least may give what time they like 
to it, and gain by the exchange. The story is simple enough. 
The heroine—but we hold it best and fairest, in respect of a 
tale like this, to say nothing about the story or the heroine. 
The reader will judge from the following extracts whether he 
desires the better acquaintance of their writer, and we need 
only assure him that they are equitably chosen, and are not the 
pick of a basket of otherwise indifferent fruit. ‘“ Mr. Deane,” 
who is, we suppose, the “ Accomplished Gentleman,” though we 
may have a word to say about this anon,— 

“Mr. Deane was in his calmest mood. His wife sat by him quietly 
expectant, and being unusually free from household cares that morn- 
ing, did not irritate him by her normal look of anxiety. He had just 
completed an important bundle of notes on one of the Doges, and tied 
it with a silken cord. He felt that something had been done. The 
temperature suited him exactly. The light, subdued to the proper 
tone, fell from the right quarter on his open book; and the book had 
been recently published, had just come from London, was both in- 
structive and agreeable. It was a book about books,—a book 
delightful in tone, from the treatment of its important subject to the 
tint of its paper. The mere word ‘tone’ was pleasant to the ear of Mr. 
Hugo Deane; and he had been always fond of books about books. He 
had always expected himself, as a man of letters, to be well acquainted 
with the great works of every age; and he was glad to say that his 
taste was catholic. He rejected nothing that was good of its kind. 
Nevertheless, of these great works of former ages many had weighed 
upon him by their dullness and bulk ; some had offended his fastidious 
taste by their coarseness. ‘Of great historical interest,’ he was wont 
to say, delicately discriminating the good from the good in its place. 
Perhaps absolute goodness was, in his mind, identical with that which 





pleased a refined few in the nineteenth century. “However that may 
be, he liked better to read about a great work than to read it. With 
the cultured Mervin, he inhaled the essence of its contents; with the 
methodical Flint, he weighed it as a link in the dragging chain of litera- 
ture; with both gentlemen he tasted the bouquet of the very newest style. 
Mr. Deane shuddered at the hell of Dante; but to linger with Mr. Mer- 
vin in the Florence of the dark ages, and to mark, amid glittering pro- 
cessions, gay garments, inlaid armour, antique vivls, and bright sun- 
light, one dark-clad form, grim and gaunt, prophet and poet among the 
idle, a thunder-cloud in summer, was to enjoy a most piquant con- 
trast. To descend into hell with Professor Mervin was far easier for 
Mr. Deane than to abandon himse!f to the stern guidance of Virgil. 
The Professor glided playfully over the most repellent horrors with an 
allusion to the Time-Spirit. In like manner, too, the age of Fielding, 
as softened and shaded in the modest study of Mr. Flint, was far more 
agreeable to Mr. Deane than the robust painting of the great 
humonrist. Between Hugo Deane and Tom Jones there could be 
little sympathy. So books about books were pleasant, and this new 
book was one of the best of its kind; and the reader, leaning grace- 
fully back in his deep leathern chair, was conscious that it was 
his privilege to enjoy the more delicate aromas, of life. He was 
satisfied with the chastened beauty of the view, with the long, gentle- 
man-like leg which was carefully disposed over its no less aristocratic 
fellow, with the neatness of his slipper. He was satisfied with the 
world, and with himself.” 


As this extract, though undeniably clever, may seem a little too 
high-pitched, after all, for our “always afternoon ” friends, our 
next shall show Mr. Sturgis in a lighter mood :— 


“On the track of this gentle pair came swiftly the darkling spirit 
of the Contessa Belrotoli. She was in great force, intoxicated by a 
new experience of mankind. Sometimes, in moments of excessive 
bitterness, she had cried that all men were alike; but after such 
periods of depression, she rose again to the study of the sex with re- 
newed zeal. Nor did she limit herself to observation. With ever 
fresh delight, she made experiments on masculine susceptibilities. 
Much evil had been spokeu of the Belrotoli, but principally by those 
who had little sympathy with the scientific spirit. ‘He is wonderful,’ 
the Contessa had exclaimed to Lady Lappin, after her first interview 
with Lord Cheepyre. ‘I have been even charmed by your little 
English grooms—the “ tigers,”’ as yéu say—so neat of form, so round- 
faced, so natty, with enchanting boots. Now comes one with all that 
charm,—and also he is a gentleman,’ She was delighted with his 
strange expression and his knowingair. She plied him with questions, 
as he sat at her feet beneath the black canopy, and she turned again 
and again for sympathy to the lady at her side, who was in her most 
statuesque mood. ‘ You are fond, then, of the chase, of hunting? Is 
it good fun?’ she asked.—‘ Ripping,’ replied the youth.—‘ Ripping! you 
must teach me this argot. Ripping! I should love the hunt; how I 
should love it! The quickness, the excitement, the danger! Houpla, 
tantivy !’ and her eye blazed with enthusiasm. ‘There is danger, is there 
not ??—‘Forthemaslike it. I’yenonerve myself. I daren’t jump astick.’ 
—The Countess twisted herself round to Lady Lappin in an ecstacy 
of delight. ‘Is he not wonderful ?’ she cried ; and then to him, ‘you 
do better at gunning perhaps ?’—‘ Yes, I gun,’ said Cheepyre, without 
a smile, and slowly fixing a glass in his eye, the better to contemplate 
this remarkable woman. If he had not long ago decided that nothing 
in life could surprise him, he would have been astonished by this 
lady. As it was, he accepted her as a fact, which it was useless to 
to discuss, and accepted her attentions as agreeable and flattering. ‘I 
gun,’ he repeated, very nicely ; * but I don’t hit anything. I’m too 
shaky ?’” 

In conclusion, and in obedience to a fashion which our betters 
have set, we would briefly warn Mr. Sturgis to be careful. He 
is, we take it, a young man; and he is, clearly, a clever man. 
But if he wishes to leave his mark as a writer of fiction, he has 
before hima long and difficult hill to climb. We would bid him 
read the Vicar of Wakefield very attentively, and try to dis- 
cover the secret which makes that story immortal. It is need- 
less to say that An Accomplished Gentleman is, before every- 
thing, ephemeral. The characters in it are marionnettes, and for 
the matter of that, so are the majority of the characters in Gold- 
smith’s tale. Lord Cheepyre is not more so than Moses Prim- 
rose, nor Mr. Lamond than Mr. Burchell. Where, then, lies 
Goldsmith’s immeasurable superiority ? We must leave Mr. 
Julian Sturgis to argue this query for himself, and we leave his 
book with hearty good wishes that he may soon give us another 
and a better one. One word about the title. Which of the per- 
sonages was an “ Accomplished Gentleman?” Lamond, or 
Deane, or Fernlyn, or who? It matters not one whit, of 
course ; and our real objection to the title is that it is caco- 
phonous. It is not so easy as the author may fancy to ask a 
lady if she has read Julian Sturgis’s An Accomplished Gentleman. 
Why not have called it “ Venice Preserved,” or “ Venetian 
Blinds,” or “ Art and Artifice,” or some such other title, quite 
as descriptive of the contents of the book, and rendering it much 
more pleasant to talk about ? 





THE DANGERS OF JOINT-STOCK BANKING.* 


Tus volume will, we think, add to the reputation of the author 
as a writer who combines a grasp of economical principles, 





* Banking Reform. By A.J. Wilson. London: Longmans and Co. 1879. 
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with considerable knowledge of the facts of business and the 
practices of the commercial world. He has dealt here with 
many problems of great intricacy ; his suggestions are for the 
most part cautious and reasonable; and even where his pro- 
posed remedies do not commend themselves to the reader, the 
failure is never due to the author’s want of insight into the 
conditions of the disease. We cannot on the present occasion 
follow Mr. Wilson in his wide survey of the entire field of 
banking policy. If we somewhat narrow the inquiry, it is from 
no want of appreciation of his book as a whole, but simply 
because we wish to emphasise one or two points which are of 
cardinal importance, and which Mr. Wilson’s exposition brings 
out into peculiar prominence. In what follows it must be 
understood that we are greatly indebted to him, and we recom- 
mend all readers who are interested in the subject to read his 
book for themselves. 

A banker is a person who makes it his business to borrow 
money in order to lend it again. His business cannot be 
carried on profitably unless he receives more for the use of 
the money from the people to whom he lends it, than he pays to 
the people from whom he has borrowed it. Moreover, the 
money which a banker borrows is only lent to him, upon 
the understanding that he will repay it to the lender 
either upon demand (which is the case with current accounts), 
or after short notice (which is the case with most deposits). 
His business, therefore, cannot be carried on safely unless he 
can, at any moment, call in either immediately or after the 
briefest possible delay the money which he has lent. In 
other words, it is essential to a healthy system of Banking, 
first, that there should always be a margin between the 
interest allowed to depositors and the interest charged 
to customers seeking advances; secondly, that money should 
not be advanced or credit given, except upon securities which 
are at the same time sound and realisable,—securities, that is, 
which are not only convertible into money, but convertible into 
money without difficulty or delay. This is, of course, the 
alphabet of banking, and some apology might seem to be needed 
for even restating, much more for insisting upon, principles so 
trite that they have the air of truisms. But experience shows 
us that here, as elsewhere, the most elementary truths are often 
those which are most habitually disregarded. It is impossible 
to deny that recent events have created a feeling of distrust in 
our Joint-Stock Banks, which, though it may have been, for the 
moment, allayed by the reassuring explanations and the excep- 
tional frankness of chairmen and directors, is by no means 
set finally at rest. High dividends are declared, and flourish- 
ing reports are presented, the profit-and-loss account. still 
tells its flattering tale; and yet after four years of con- 
tinuous and increasing depression, affecting every branch of 
trade and every market in the world, the question cannot fail 
to suggest itself why banking alone is still almost as prosperous 
and profitable as ever. Primdé facie, one would have thought 
that the banker would have’ been almost the first to 
suffer in an era of industrial stagnation. That the deposits 
of the leading London Joint-Stock Banks have fallen off 
considerably, there can be no doubt; Mr. Wilson estimates 
the diminution under this head, in the case of nine of them, at 
£9,000,000. It is true that the Banks have probably gained 
rather than lost by this large withdrawal of money, for which 
they would have been sorely pressed to find remunerative em- 
ployment; but after making every allowance for this, the 
problem still remains how they have been able, during four or 
five years of cheap money and bad trade, to use the immense 
mass of deposits which they still retain in such a manner 
as to return to their shareholders dividends which show 
very little falling-off, when compared with those of the 
most prosperous times. We can see only three possible explan- 
ations of the difficulty. Either the Banks have been managed 
with a combination of dexterity and caution for which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel; or the dividends declared do not 
represent profits really earned ; or the money of the depositors 
has been hazarded in speculative business, in which the returns 
are high, because the risks are great. 

In the absence of any confirmatory evidence, and having re- 
gard to the fact that in other branches of business the most 
skilful and experienced management has been unable to avert 
loss, we may at once reject the first of these hypotheses. As to 
the second of them, which there is in many quarters a disposi- 
tion to adopt, the information vouchsafed by the Banks them- 
selves is so scanty that we have scarcely the materials for 





forming a judgment. We must, however, be careful not to visit 
the sins of the City of Glasgow Bank upon others. We believe 
that the system upon which the affairs of that institution were 
managed during the last few years of its history was, and is 
hkely to remain, unique. There are banks, no doubt, which, like 
it, conceal heavy losses, grant excessive credits, and distribute 
high dividends out of fictitious earnings. They may, as some 
of them have done, tide over their difficulties without exposure, 
or even suspicion. But if this becomes impossible, and they 
reach, as the City of Glasgow Bank did some years ago, the 
point at which the choice has to be made between disclosure 
and fraud, there is every reason to believe that they will follow 
better examples, and honestly declare that they are unable 
to carry on their business. The third of our hypotheses— 
namely, that the profits of joint-stock banking in recent 
years, so far as they have been real, and not merely apparent, 
have been made to a large extent out of “illegitimate ’’ busi- 
ness—seems to us to be most in accordance with probability, 
and to be best supported by such evidence as we have. It 
must be remembered, as Mr. Wilson very clearly explains, that 
an era of cheap money is not necessarily inconsistent with 
profitable banking. By a long-established custom, the interest 
allowed to depositors by the London Joint-Stock Banks varies 
with the Bank rate. If the Bank rate is raised or lowered, it 
rises or falls in exactly the same proportion. Hence, so far as 
Bankers lend money at the Bank rate, the margin of profit 
on each transaction is the same, whether money is dear or cheap, 
never being either more or less than the conventional difference 
(of 1 per cent. or thereabouts) between the rate of discount and 
the rate of interest on deposits. But further, the Bank rate only 
represents the terms upon which money or credit will be 
given in exchange for the best possible security,—security which 
it is obvious that the majority of persons who apply for accom- 
modation to a banker cannot offer. The needy stock-jobber, 
for instance, whose stability depends on his being able to “ carry 
over ” some speculation in foreign bonds till the next settling 
day, cannot expect to receive advances on the rotten secu- 
rities which he pledges upon the same terms as the mer- 
chant whose bills are endorsed by half-a-dozen well-known 
names. In all probability, the larger proportion of the advances 
made by any bank in ordinary times have very little to do with 
the Bank rate. Money is rarely so plentiful, but that some 
means of employing it profitably for the moment may be 
found. It may be plentiful, either because, from the un- 
usual profitableness of trade, there is an excessive supply 
of loanable capital, or because, from the unusual dullness of 
trade, there is a contraction of the area within which capital 
can be legitimately and safely employed. Each of these states 
of the Money Market has its own peculiar temptation for the 
Banks. In the former case, the danger is lest they should 
spend their overabundant resources in launching enterprises of 
dubious promise; in the latter, lest they should use them in 
keeping afloat concerns which are in everything but appear- 
ance already wrecked. When trade is bad, there are fewer 
transactions; when there are fewer transactions, there are fewer 
good bills; when there are fewer good bills, the Banks must 
either keep part of their deposits unemployed, which they can- 
not afford to do; or refuse to receive fresh deposits, which they 
have not the courage to do; or lend their funds at high rates, 
upon accommodation paper and all manner of unmarketable 
securities, which is what we suspect that, in some instances, at 
all events, they do. Such a suspicion is certainly justified 
by what we now know of the Banks which have recently 
failed. Their ruin may in all cases be ultimately traced 
to their abandonment of the rule that the securities upon 
which a bank advances its funds should be sound, widely 
distributed, and capable of speedy realisation. Depositors 
begin to ask whether this new style of banking, under which 
huge credits are given to single individuals or firms upon the 
security of land at the Antipodes, or mines in Wales, or depre- 
ciated foreign bonds, is superseding the wise and cautious sys- 
tem upon which the reputation of the Scotch and Enylish Joint- 
Stock Banks was built up. 

This brings us to the question of Bank balance-sheets. 
If the shareholders and customers of the Joint-Stock Banks 
are really ignorant of the manner in which their profits are 
made, it is very largely their own fault for not insisting long ago 
upon a complete revolution in the form of the periodical report 
of the Directors. Let any one compare the elaborate and detailed 
accounts presented by any of the great Railway Companies with 
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the almost obtrusive meagreness of the last balance-sheet but one 
of the London and Westminster Bank, reprinted by Mr. Wilson 
in a note at p. 92. The contrast between this balance-sheet 
as it was, and as, according to the Chairman’s statement, 
it ought to have been, is almost equally striking. The total 
sum to be accounted for was £25,500,000, and yet on the debit 
side there are only five items, and on the credit side only six. 
The acceptances of the Bank, and the securities held against 
them, do not appear in the account at all. There are some 
people who doubt whether a bank should “accept” at 
all,—an opinion which we by no means share; but on 
what principle, we should like to know, are acceptances, 
where they exist, not included among the liabilities of a bank ? 
To deal, however, with the account as it stands, we find on the 
debit side, huddled together without distinction of amount ina 
single item, deposits, current accounts and credit balances, cash 
(if any) on rediscounted bills, and rebate on bills not yet due. 
Now, there can be no difficulty in separating these several 
heads of liability, and assigning to each its share of the 
total; and as nothing can be more material for intending 
investors, or depositors, or for the public, to know than 
the manner in which the obligations of a great Bank are 
distributed, why is this information withheld? If we turn to 
the credit side of the account, the obscurity of the statement is 
equally baffling. The cash in hand is not separated from the 
cash in the Bank of England. The whole of the assets of the 
Bank, so far as they consist of loans, bills, and securities other 
than Government and railway stock, are comprised in two 
items, which are expanded in the Chairman’s statement into 
eight. But for that statement, no one could have told either 
that the loans granted by the Bank to its customers amount to 
over £5,000,000, or that out of this £5,000,000 more than 
£1,000,000 is lent on the security of “leases, deeds, &c.,”’ as 
distinguished from the “ marketable securities ”’ which cover the 
remainder. We need scarcely say that the balance-sheet of the 
London and Westminster Bank has been selected for examina- 
tiou, solely on the ground of that Bank’s high reputation and 
unquestioned stability. The recently published accounts of 
another great Bank—the National Provincial Bank of England 
—present almost exactly the same features. Our point is that 
under the present system, the best of the Joint-Stock Banks, 
no less than the worst, keep back from the public the data 
without which it is impossible to understand their posi- 
tion, or to criticise their policy. If their business is sound, 
and their manner of conducting it undeserving of suspicion, 
one would have thought that they would, in their own interest, 
have been lavish of the disclosures which, from a false sense 
of dignity, or from mere adherence to an evil tradition, 
they persistently withhold. We may add, that since a fuller 
balance-sheet is to be made compulsory, we hope that the better 
Banks will not be content with that set out in the schedule 
to the-Government Bill, which, though a great improvement on 
the present “common form,” might well be amplified by the 
subdivision of some items and the introduction of others. 
The stability of our Banking system inthe long run depends upon 
the use which the Banks habitually make of the deposits en- 
trusted to them. So long as they confine themselves to their 
legitimate function ef supplying capital where it is needed 
and can be profitably employed, they are safe. But if, 
forsaking their traditions, in the race for dividends, they 
become vendors of produce, owners of foreign bonds, 
mortgagees of land, and generally enter into a competition 
with traders and others, in which they are heavily weighted 
by the most unfavourable conditions, it may be predicted with 
confidence that when the hour of danger comes, not a few of 
them will find themselves unable to meet their engagements. 
In so far as the limitation of liability and more detailed balance- 
sheets will diminish or avert the danger, we heartily desire their 
adoption. But unless our fears are exaggerated, some more 
drastic remedy must be applied, before the danger will cease to 
exist. 





A LANCASHIRE GARDEN.* 


Ir is always pleasant to read of flowers—which, to some of us, 
are dear as friends—when a man knows how to write about 
them. Mr. Bright loves a garden, and has written his notes 
for those who love gardens as he does, “but not for those who 
have a professional knowledge of the subject.’”” He writes in 





* A Year ina Lancashire Garden. By Henry A. Bright. London: Macmillan 
andCo. 1879. 





simple language of his own garden in Laucashire, within five 
miles of a smoky town, records his successes and failures, 
his pleasures and pains, and while discoursing of plants, asso- 
ciates them with literature and poetry. The tone of culture that 
pervades the volume is, no doubt, the secret of its charm. A 
chronicle of gardening operations is not without interest, but 
the author knows how to convert his chronicle into literature, 
by his knowledge and love of books. England is the land of 
gardens, and nowhere is the art of gardening brought to such 
exquisite perfection. A tasteless people in some respects—or 
at least a people feeling blindly after beauty, and failing in the 
highest art—our English gardens are models for the world. 
We are strong in horticulture, as we are strong in poetry; 
our poets and gardeners are mutual helpers, for the poct’s 
song does add a perfume to the violet, and a beauty to 
the rose. Mr. Bright has touched very happily, althongh, 
perhaps, too briefly, on the associations which link our poets 
to gardens and flowers. He says nothing, or next to nothing, 
of Chaucer—as dear a lover of flowers as of birds; of Con- 
stable, whose sonnet on his lady’s walking in a garden is full 
of colour and perfume; of Shenstone, whose best poem, it has 
been well said, was the Leasowes; or of Cowper, whose homely 
love of a garden is characteristically displayed in his poetry. 
The theme is a wide one, and Mr. Bright is content to give 
hints and suggestions, instead of details, but what he does say 
is always felicitous and pointed. The poetry of gardens, he 
affirms, is entirely neglected by gardeners, in these days of 
“ bedding stuff,” and he expresses the hope that the fashion of 
bedding-out will have disappeared before a poet undertakes the 
“ thankless task ” of celebrating it in poetry. “ To tell the truth,” 
he writes, “ I am heartily weary of the monotony of modern gar- 
dens, with their endless pelargoniums, calceolarias, and verbenas. 
Some few such beds I cannot, of.course, dispense with, but I am 
always glad when I can reclaim a bed for permanent herbacious 
plants.” Mr. Bright allows that he must keep some beds for 
colour, and if this be imperative, it shows that the fashion is not 
wholly a bad one, but is only bad when carried to excess. To 
sacrifice the beauty of a garden through the early months 
of the year for the sake of having a blaze of colour in August 
and September is, no doubt, a blunder. Spring flowers are 
among the loveliest of all, and the art of the gardener 
is shown in securing a _ regular succession of flowers, 
from March, with its golden glory of crocus, until the 
chrysanthemum fades with the dying days of November. 
Bedding-plants are like annuals; it is impossible to be- 
come attached to them. Plants that we have known for 
years in our gardens are like familiar acquaintances. We 
have, as it were, lived much of our lives within sight of 
them, and claim them as belonging to the family; but our in- 
terest in verbenas and calceolarias is centred, like the religion 
of the Positivists, on the perpetuity of the race, and not of 
individuals. 

Mr. Bright regrets, and well he may, the absence from our 
gardens of many beautiful plants known to our grand-parents. 
They are to be met with still in cottage plots, but are rarely 
cultivated by florists or seen in large gardens. We have a plea- 
sant recollection, however, of a garden set apart for the growth 
of old English flowers, on the estate of Norbury, in Surrey, a 
spot that might win a poet’s praise for its beauty, and which 
has also, as readers of Fanny Burney know, a distinct and 
lasting association with literature. Writing of Shakespeare 
and his treatment of flowers, Mr. Bright observes, @ propos of 
old-fashioned flowers :— 

‘“‘T should like to call the attention of the directors or managers of 
New Place to the absurdity of the garden which they are supposed 
to keep up in remembrance of Shakespeare. I chanced to visit it a 
summer or two ago, and instead of finding an Elizabethan garden, 
with flowers associated with Shakespeare and his times, I saw little 
but a wretched ribbon bordering, starveling calceolarias, scrubby 
pelargoniums, and miserable perillas. Such a garden is a mockery, 
and would be more suggestive and more pathetic, if left wild to the 
growths of nature.” 

The literary allusions in these gracefully-written pages will 
be always welcome to the reader. Mr. Bright reminds us that 
the old roses praised by the poets are not the roses most familiar 
to us now, and fears that the desire of novelty “ will make some 
of the dear old roses of our childhood pass into entire neglect ;” 
and mentioning some of these roses by name, he adds :—* It 
must have been one of these roses, be sure, and not a tea or 
a perpetual, which Lady Corisande finds in her garden 
for Lothair.” Talking still of roses, Mr. Bright asks if 
there is one of the English poets who draws from it a more 
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tender morality than Waller ? and observes that Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s translation of Bion’s “ Lament for Adonis” is perhaps 
the very best translation in the language. The Christmas 
rose, he remarks, has been celebrated by Pliny, by Spenser, and 
by Cowley; but his own favourite association with it is in con- 


nection with the heroine of Anne Bronté’s story, the Tenant of 


Wildfell Hall, who plucks one of these flowers, and compares it 
to her own life. The links that bind flowers to song are many 
and strong, and the author points out how certain flowers 
belong to certain poets ; the lesser celandine to Wordsworth, for 
example, and the sensitive-plant to Shelley. Almost as closely, 
perhaps, does the cowslip belong to Shakespeare; the daffodil 
(unless Shakespeare and Wordsworth claim thirds in it) to 
Herrick; and the “laburnums, dropping-wells of fire,” to Mr. 
Tennyson. The daisy belongs alike to Chaucer, to Burns, and to 
Wordsworth. “ By the way,” says Mr. Bright, “what could Mr. 
Tennyson have been thinking of, when he describes his lotus- 
eaters as,— 
*Propt on beds of amaranth and moly’” ? 

And after observing that Mercury gave this herb to Ulysses to 
enable him to withstand the enchantments of Circe, he adds :— 

“This ‘moly,’ with its white blossom, is particularly well known to 
me, for when I first came to my present house, the woud near the 
lodge was so full of it, that it seemed as if a dinner of onions was for 
ever being cooked; I found it exceedingly hard to eradicate. ‘ Moly’ 
is none other than the garlic, and Circe had, apparently, the same 
objection to it as had the wife of the Merchant of Bagdad in the 
Arabian Nights.” 
Mr. Bright has travelled in the United States, and is acquainted 
with several distinguished Americans, He relates that when 
Mr. Longfellow was in England, a few years ago, he told him 
“that he was often reminded by the tender foliage of an Eng- 
lish spring of that well-known line of Watts, where the fields 
of Paradise 


‘Stand dressed in living green.’” 


And in the following interesting passage about rooks, another 
eminent American is referred to :— 

“There are many secrets about the rooks which I can never solve. 
Why do they build in the elm, rather than the beech? My best trees 
are beeches, but there are only two nests in them, whereas in a 
single elm there are no less than ten. Why, again, do the old birds 
prevent the young ones from building in some particular tree ? 
Sometimes, no doubt, there may be an unhappy association of the 
past, as in a case mentioned in Hawthorne’s English Note-book, where, 
in a garden which I took him to see, not very far from this, some 
nests were once destroyed in a clump of trees, and never since has 
nest been built there.” 

The Lancashire garden, which is on a fairly large scale, in- 
cludes fruits, as well as flowers. Of grapes, Mr. Bright con- 
siders that the Grizzly Frontignan, which is now out of 
fashion, is quite the best; and he reminds us that Sir William 
Temple, who first introduced it, speaks of it with pride, as “the 
noblest of all grapes I ever ate in England.” The author doubts 
whether figs are anywhere so common in England as they were 
in the last century, a fact which it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain ; but they flourish in some parts of Sussex, and are largely 
grown in the neighbourhood of Worthing. “ Always verify 
quotations,” was the reply given by Dr. Routh, to a young man 
who asked him for a piece of advice to carry him through life. 
Mr. Bright does not often fail in this respect, but we observe 
that he has misquoted a passage from Keats, upon p. 15, and 
that he attributes a joke to Sidney Smith which rightfully be- 
longs to Horace Walpole. Happy the author whose book con- 
tains no greater blemishes than these ! 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Philebus of Plato. Edited by Charles Badham, D.D. Second 
Edition. (Williams and Norgate.)—Dr. Badham’s work is sure to be 
good and scholarly. As an emender of corrupt passages, he has few 
rivals. He is well versed in the subtleties of Greek syntax, and 
with this he combines very considerable insight into his author's 
meaning. He is an enthusiastic admirer of Plato, who has, as he tells 
ns, in & long letter to Dr. Thompson, the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, suffered very grievously from the “audacity” of inter- 
polators. Many scholars have failed to see this, and so have gone on 
laboriously explaining what had been reduced to utter nonsense. Of 
all the Dialogues of Plato, the “ Philebus” is one of the most difficult and 
subile; at the same time, it is extremely interesting, bearing, as it 
does, on the Utilitarian controversy. It is an inquiry into the nature 
of pleasure, and its relation to the absolute Good. There are the rather 
perplexing terms 7d mwépas and 7d &reipoy to be explained, and the 
terrible problem of the “one and the many” makes its appearance, 








Socrates remarking that many men look on these paradoxes as 
childish and sophistical, though he admits that there are phases of 
this problem which cannot be disregarded. Mr. Badham does not 
attempt to assign to the “Philebus’’ its place in Plato’s system; all he 
tries to do in his introduction is to expound the dialogue simply from 
itself, and he comes to the conclusion that wherever we find in com- 
bination, measure, beauty, and truth, there, according to Plato, the 
Good is not far distant. His second edition, unless we are much mis- 
taken, will be appreciated by scholars; his emendations seem to be 
rarely over-bold, and occasionally they are very happy, and we hope 
that he will pursue his labours on his chosen author, as we are quite 
sure they will bear good fruit. 

Modern Ph ilosop] Uy from Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann. 
By Francis Bowen. (Sampson Low.)—Translations of the writings of 
philosophers are, as the author says, apt to be much more obscure 
than the originals ; and what we want, if we care at all about the sub- 
ject, is an exposition, if such a thing is possible, of their various 
systems within a moderate compass. The attempt has been made 
again and again, but in onr view it has rarely been very successful. 
The fact is, without a wide course of philosophical reading, it is quite 
useless for any one to hope for anything very satisfactory from 
manuals and handbooks of philosophy. A person, too, must be in 
thorough sympathy with the subject, or else what he reads will seem 
to him somuch unmeaning jargon. There is, however, we quite admit» 
a class of students to whom the volume before us will be a welcome 
aid. It has certainly been carefully executed ; it is the fruit of much 
research, and the author, while dealing with the most abstruse and 
technical subjects, usually makes himself very fairly intelligible. 
Though one can hardly help thinking that not much progress is really 
made, and that one phase of speculation succeeds to another with but 
little result, still in madern metaphysics may be traced some 
permanent corner-stones; and of these, one, in the author’s opinion, is 
the axiom of Descartes,—Coygito, ergo sum. A system based ona denial 
or disregard of this may, he thinks, be summarily put on one side, as 
leading inevitably into the wildest vagaries. A considerable portion 
of the volume is devoted to an analysis of Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason,”’ a work of which it may be safely said that it is destined to 
have a lasting influence on modern thought. Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy, too, now rather in vogue, is pretty fully discussed, and is 
traced back to a considerable extent to Hume’s speculations. Our 
author very much dislikes Schopenhauer, though he fully recognises 
his great literary ability and his mental acuteness. The fallacy of 
his position (this has been elsewhere pointed out) consists in 
assuming that unsatisfied longings imply misery ; whereas, the ener- 
getic action and the efforts which such longings prompt are in them- 
selves frequently keen enjoyment, as in the case of fox-hunting, 
which, according to Schopenhauer’s theory, ought to be wretchedness 
and misery, till the fox, the object of pursuit, is finally caught. Here, 
indeed, we have a ready explanation of a remark made by one of 
Hartmann’s intimate friends, that “if you wished to see bright and 
happy faces, you must go among the pessimists.’’ In the case of 
our author, the study of philosophy from Descartes to Hartmann has 
confirmed him in the belief of a Christian. 

Wild Life in a Southern County. By the Author of “The Game- 
keeper at Home.” (Smith and Elder.)—The writer comes with an 
introduction which cannot fail to secure him a welcome. He has 
already shown himself to be a genuine lover of the country, and an 
acute observer ; his present work ranges over a somewhat wider field 
of life, and displays even more vividly the same characteristics. 
“Wild Life’’ means, it should be understood, the life of wild animals, 
beast and bird and fish, a life which, thanks to social and political 
arrangements—which, whatever their faults, here show a good side— 
is still abundant in many of our rural districts. Subdivision of 
property in France, and still more in Switzerland, hashad the effect 
of leaving man and the domestic animals almost the sole representa- 
tives of life in these countries. ‘ Wild life” scarcely exists in these 
(though large parts of France must be excepted). Here it still affords 
plentiful materials for study, which could hardly be better used than 
they are in the volume before us. It is very difficult to select out 
of such a variety of topics any one subject for special notice. We 
may direct attention, however, to a peculiarly interesting chapter on 
rooks, birds which may almost be said to form a link between the 
domesticated species and those which are wholly ferae naturae. 
What could be a more pathetic picture than that of the two old rooks 
risking their lives (for all they know) on a rook-shooting day, in the 
aitempt to get a young one out of danger? They know what a 
gun means, as wellas a man knows it, but they deliberately stay (that 
is, some do, for the great mass fly off at the first shot), in the hope of 
saving their offspring. We observe that the writer omits to notice one 
main cause of safety for some of the rook families,—the dense foliage 
which protects them from sight in some of the trees. Different elms, 
and it is in this tree that they commonly build, vary very much 
in the time of their coming into leaf. Another curious instance of the 
higher feeling in animals is supplied, our author thinks, by the case 
of the cuckoo. He feels sure that its foster-parents go on feeding the 
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intruder in their nest out of sheer kindness, long after they have dis- 
covered that it is no offspring of theirs. Is it the fact, by the way, 
that the stickleback is ever called, except by mistake, the “minnie,” — 
that it is called so, for instance, inthe streams where the minnow also 
is found ? 

Entonbed Alive, and other Songs and Ballads. From the Chinese. 
By George Carter Stent. (William H. Allen and Co.)—It was a 
mistake to put such a very ghastly performance as “ Entombed 
Alive ’’ in the first of this collection, though it gives a curious picture 
of Chinese manners, not as.they were in some barbarous past, but as 
they are now. ‘“ Méng Chéng’s Journey ”’ is another tragical story, 
but more worthy to occupy the place of honour. Méng Chéng, for 
all her oddly sounding name, may well be compared to Lucretia. 
Most of the stcries, however, are of the humourous kind, none being 
more curious than “The Flight of Hsien-Féng to Tehol.”’ This 
describes the flight of the Emperor, during the last Chinese war, into 
Tartary, and is extremely plain-spoken in its satire, so much so that 
it was put on the Chinese Index Evpurgatorius. Here are a few 
stanzas of it :— 

** Some wore their long coats, and some wore their short, 
Of this shape and fashion, of that kind and sort ; 
This wore a swell robe, that a short hunter's suit, 
Rut every ove wore,—a good thick coat of dirt. 
Wh e weather grew cold, there were somewhere about 
’ housand fur-coats (dog and fox skin) served out, 
Or the iit to have been; we were nicely sucked in, 
They were sheep, made from myriads of pieces of skin.” 
We do not wonder at the Chinese bureaucracy being offended at the 
following, about the Emperor :— 
** He didn’t apparently feel halfinclined 
To return,—for he never could make up his mind, 
‘Twas ‘ves’ at one moment, the next it was ‘ no ;’ 
One day it was ‘stay here,’ the next it was ‘ go.’”” 


Heronden; or, Some Passages of Country Life. 2 vols. By G. 
Goldney. (Provost.)—We are to consider this, we suppose, a first 
work. If so, we look upon it as shov:ing very considerable promise. 
The improvement which is discernible even in the course of the two 
volumes is itself a most hopeful sign. The first pages are not more 
than common-p!ace in conception, and stiff and awkward in style, and 
certainly do not prepare the reader for the really interesting, we may 
even say, powerful, story which follows. Mrs. Goldney does not re- 
sort to anything like sensation or surprise. Her novel exactly answers 
to its description on the title-page. Itis a transcript of “some passages 
in country life,”’ just the kind of life, not at all more eventful or exciting, 
than that which people are actually leading ; but then the transcript is 
rendered with some real artistic power. Two love-stories form the staple 
of the plot ; both are well told, and the task of making a certain com- 
munity between the interest of the two is skilfully performed, while 
the contrast between the light of the one and the shadow of the other 
is effective. We are sorry for the fate of John Shakerley. We are 
inclined to prefer him as a hero to Arthur Oliphant, who may be sup- 
posed to fill the principal part, but we recognise the artistic propriety 
of the way in which he is disposed of. When we add that the writer 
gives us no little proof of culture and reading, we have said enough to 
show that this is a novel which would do no discredit to an ex- 
perienced writer, and which is very hopeful indeed as the work of an 
untried pen. A Debt of Love. By Montague. 2 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.) —This is a pleasant story, and not wanting in a certain origin- 
ality. Few readers will bave anticipated the surprise which so satis- 
factorily solves the love-difficulties of one of the heroes of the story ; 
and the writer must have the credit not only of having invented a 
Situation which has some freshness and novelty about it, but also of 
managing the action which belongs to it with tact and taste. Love- 
making is the staple occupation of the characters of the story ; but it 
is not wholly unrelieved by varieties,—by the vigorous personality of 
MacAlister, and by a sketch on which it is evident that more labour 
has been expended, and which is perhaps the most successful in the 
book, Lord Dunmorven. 

Common Mind Troubles, and The Secret of a Clear Head. By J. 
Mortimer Granville. (Hardwicke and Bogue.)—These are two little 
books which deserve considerable praise. In both Dr. Granville gives 
his readers some shrewd advice, and informs them of valuable facts ; 
but the philosophy which he incidentally developes in the second, 
we must take leave to say, is detestable. “Man is so thoroughly 
selfish in his moral nature, that it is a purely groundless assumption 
to suppose that he ever really denies his dominant inclination.” 
What, then, of the struggles, often so agonisingly painful, between 
inclination and duty? “ Afterall,’ says our new teacher, to the man 
who has plucked out his right eye lest it should offend him, “ you 
have done what was most pleasant to you.” This seems to us 
mere playing with words, but it is a dangerous playing. “ If 
I cannot but choose what is the more pleasant, why all this 
struggle?” True, Dr. Granville would prefer “true and worthy 
forms of gratification.” So Epicurus held that virtue was the highest 
pleasure, but for all that, the outcome of his philosophy was the 
* Epicuri de grege poreus.” Can we expect anything better from 
the teachings of a philosopher who speaks of the “cant of self- 
sacrifice ?” 











Church and State; Chiefly in Relation to Scotland. By Robert 
Rainy, D.D., Lord Moncrieff, and A. Taylor Innes. (Nelson and 
Sons.) —We can speak highly of the ability and candour with which 
these essays, for the most part, are written. The authors are of the 
Free Church, and they review the ecclesiastical situation in Scotland 
with an amount of discrimination and fairness which are quite 
admirable. Dr. Rainy’s essay goes back to what may be called 
the first establishment of the Church, when Constantine pro- 
fessed Christianity; and is a thoughtful and penctrating re- 
view of the relations, as they then were, between the Church 
and the State. The second, by Lord Moncrieff, deals especially 
with the Scotch Church, from the formation down to the Dis- 
ruption, and its purpose is to show, by a review of the history of 
this period, that the great movement which closed it was justified. 
The third lecture is by Mr. A. Taylor Innes, and deals with the sub- 
ject of “Church and State in the Present Day.” Naturally it is 
more controversial than the others. It criticises, among other things, 
the views of the Spectator, and finds a contradiction between our 
“ Erastianism ’’ and our opposition to the Falk Laws. The criticism is 
one which we cannot accept, but we quite appreciate the reasonable- 
ness and courtesy with which it is expressed. 


The Church Missionary Atlas. With Thirty-one Maps, Chronolo- 
gical Chart, &c. (Church Missionary House : Sceleys.)—This is the 
sixth edition of a work which was originally published in 1857. Its 
originator was the Rey. W. Knight, but in its present form it is, toa 
great extent, the work of the late General Lake. It is needless to 
say that it is a most interesting work. It certainly will throw a new 
light, for many readers, on the question of missions. We may miss, 
indeed, the vast movements which brought the Teutonic races in the 
fourth and following centuries within the pale of the Church ; but it is 
idle to say these missions are a failure. This book is a refutation quite 
sufficient, and even this, as the compilers say, is already incomplete. 
Within the few months that have passed since its going through the 
press, new stations have been occupied. We should like to see a map 
which shows the result of the combined missionary efforts of Christen- 
dom. The Church Missionary Society cannot be blamed for limiting 
themselves to their own work, but it would be well if we could see all 
that is being done. Some very interesting historical and descriptive 
matter accompanies the maps. We may also note, as a valuable 
addition, a “ Language Map of India.” 


Sketches of French History. By T. Adolphus Trollope. (Bickers 
and Son.)—These sketches are, for the most part, reprinted from vari- 
ous periodicals. ‘They consist,’’ the author tells us, “ of passages 
from history, chosen for the sake of the vividness of the light they 
seemed to throw on the manners and ways of thinking of the times 
to which they belong. ..... It was not his object to find such 
historical passages as might yield material of a romantic nature. 
Character rather was the quarry he was in quest of, and he ventures 
to hope that it may be thought that his search was not altogether 
fruitless.” Mr. Trollope has given us a very pleasant volume. The 
story of Urban Grandier has been told by many authors, but it is here 
invested with fresh interest, and the narrative excites anew a feeling 
of wonder how, even under the influence of the all-powerful Riche- 
lieu, the perpetration of such foul and unnatural cruelty as that of 
which Grandier was the victim could be possible. The article on La 
Fontaine contains much that will be new to most readers, and Mr. 
Trollope is probably correct in his opinion that the facts connected 
with the fabulist’s life are very imperfectly known in England. We 
think that the introduction into a work on French history of “ The 
Critical Case of Major Oneby” is a mistake; if admitted at all, it 
would have better occupied the last place in the series. The chapters 
that precede and follow it, those on St. Simon and the Chevalier de la 
Barre, are of greater interest, and would read better if not discon- 
nected by the narrative of an English duel. 

Lessing’s Dramatic Works. Vol. Il. Ernest Bell, M.A. (George 
Bell and Sons.)—This volame contains eight of Lessing's plays 
(comedies) ; of these, the first five are now for the first time trans- 
lated into English. “Damon; or, True Friendship,’’ was written 
while Lessing was at school at Meissen, between the years 1741 and 
1716. “The Young Scholar” belongs to the same early period, and 
was represented for the first time in 1748. Next in order we have 
the “Old Maid,” “The Woman-hater,” and fifthly, “The Jews.” 
“The Frecthinker” and “The Treasure” had been translated before’ 
and “Minna von Barnhelm” has appeared in several versions. In 
the latter, the characteristics of Lessing’s maturer genius are suffi- 
ciently marked to have secured for it an earlier and wider celebrity. 
In these comedies the dramatic action is, as a rule, vigorous and well 
sustained. There is a vein of clever satire in the play of “The 
Jews,” and the author here, as more gravely and cogently 
in “Nathan the Wise,’’ touches the relations between Jew and 
Christian, very much to the advantage of the former. He shows 
very conclusively how the contumely or brutality which so often 
marked the treatment of the Hebrew by his Christian brother, was 
assumed by the latter to be the result of God’s anger against the 
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Jews. In the following, we have a well merited sarcasm pointed 
against the pulpits of the day :—“ If the Lord our God,” says the 
bailiff Krumm, “did not hate them [the Jews], why should twice as 
many Jews as Christians have perished in the accident at Breslau, a 
short time ago? Our clergyman very wisely reminded us of this, in 
his last sermon.” The manners of Lessing’s day were curious, if we 
may judge of them by the reflections given us in caricature,—as, for 
instance, the mixture of jocularity and insolence on the part of the 
servant, in the lively dialogue between the Traveller and Christoph. 
The boisterovs young-ladyhood of the Baron’s daughter is a little 
startling. She surprises her father’s bailiff kissing the hand of her 
waiting-maid, Lisette. Softly approaching, the young lady suddenly 
pushes down the man’s head on to Lisette’s hand. “Indeed, Herr Bailiff, 
kiss my hand also.’ ‘With all my heart!’’ replies the fellow, and at- 
tempts totake the younggirl’s hand, when she gives him a box on the ear. 
She is a merry maiden, however, whom we cannot help liking. ‘“ Well, 
wild puss,” says the Baron to her, “ why did you run away from me ?” 
“T did not run away from you, papa, but from your scoldings,”’ 
says saucy puss. “The difference is very subtle,” replies papa. 

The Dark Shadow; or, the Blast. A Tale. (R. Washbourne.) 
—This is a small book, with many purposes, some of them 
(such as the desire to help prisoners on their discharge by 
giving them a reasonable hope of better things; also the wish that 
the penalties of immorality, so far as society inflicts them, should be 
more evenly visited on men and women) are truly good ones. No 
purpose, however, is advanced nearer to a fulfilment by such a mix- 
ture of sentimental piety and high-flown description—written, too, in 
faulty grammar—as this little tale contains. Some of the sentences 
are quite destitute of meaning. There is always a suspicion of weak- 
ness where italics are too frequent, and very few of these pages are 
without them. The distortions of the foundation-truths of our com- 
mon Christian faith remind one of the effect of a cheap photograph 
on the well-known features of a dear friend. This book appears to be 
one of a numerous family, and with regard to such literature, the 
Church of Cardinal Newman and Father Mathew may well say, 
“Save me from my friends !”’ 


An Historical Sketch of the Life of Our Lord. By W. T. Gordon, 
M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.)—This book is not intended by its 
author, nor is it suitable from its plan, to be placed side by side 
with the works of a similar title by Canon Farrar and Dr. 
Geikie. It is not a book for reading, but for reference, and takes 
its place more suitably among the “ Harmonies of the Gospels.’’ It 
seems to be the result of very careful and loving study of those books. 
As is usual with commentators, Mr. Gordon separates the three first 
Gospels from the fourth, in his introductory survey. He also enters 
at some length into the question of the authorship of the latter, and 
in connection with that makes the following remarks, on the difficulty 
felt by some in regarding that and the Apocalypse as the products of 
the same mind :—“ Difference of subject will, no doubt, account for 
much of the difference of tone in the two compositions. Apart from 
this, however, we can so far explain how the Revelation may have 
come from St. John’s hand, as well as the Gospel, and have been 
composed at a later period. We know how, with the very aged, 
the impressions of early days retain a vividness which scenes of the 
intermediate period do not possess. It must have been among those 
early impressions that the aged Apostle lived, when he composed 
the Revelation. The Gospel period, with its higher tone, mental and 
spiritual, has faded away. The Apostle returns in part to the imper- 
fect education of his youth; he relapses into theocratic visions, and 
the future kingdom becomes a spiritual Israel.” We quote these 
words, not as fully agreeing with the hypothesis they contain, but 
because they are a fair specimen of the author’s style and expression. 
As regards the method in which the student is guided by him, it is 
difficult to judge truly without trying it thoroughly ; but it does not 
commend itself, at a first glance, as one easy to follow. It may, how- 
ever, for practical use, be no less valuable than the information it 
imparts. 

Novers.—All the World’s a Stage. By Mary A. M. Hoppus. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a clever novel of life, by a writer who 
evidently has a good knowledge of the social and political affairs of the 
last thirty years,—a knowledge more remarkable, if it has been 
gained from books. The chief character of the book is a young man 
whose ruling passion is the stage. A rich uncle leaves him a fortune 
which enables him to gratify his taste; and the most entertaining 
part of the story is the narrative of the incessant struggle that he has 
to wage on behalf of the legitimate drama and high art, against the 
philistinism of utilitarian managers. The tragic element in the novel 
is, we think, less happily contrived. We have not been able to 
understand the character of Vincent. His villany is too gratuitous, 
unless it was suggested by a desire of vengeance upon Horace, which, 
under the circumstances, is hardly intelligible. We do not think that 
a clever man like Vincent could have harboured it. The love- 
stories—and we have more than one—are interesting. Whether the 
episode of Dr. Simpson can be reckoned among them, we hardly know, 





but the Doctor is an admirable creation. So, also, in her own way, is 
the lady who kindly consents to take care of him. In literary merit, 
Miss Hoppus’s work rises much above the level of books that are not 
inferior as novels. It contains passages which are too good to be lost 
in the pages of this very ephemeral literature, such as, for instance, 
this, about the Communion of the Sick :—‘‘ Controversy has raged 
furiously around the sacred symbols; each sect in turn has rigidly 
defined their significance, each sect in turn has mingled the leaven of 
earthly passion with the unleavened bread which came down from 
heaven. But we best learn the true meaning of these, as of all 
things, in the great crises of life; and whatever they may believe, 
most Christian people who have drunk that fruit of the vine by a 
dying bed, feel much alike.” Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester. 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—No doubt Mrs. Forrester means well. 
But we know what use is made of good intentions, and of all good 
intentions, perhaps the least to be commended is that with which the 
satirist holds up vice by way of commanding virtue. Juvenal meant 
to reform Roman women by his famous Sixth Satire; but the judg- 
ment of posterity upon his attempt has been, to regard it as more to 
be avoided than what we must call Ovid’s deliberate attempts to 
corrupt. Anyhow, we must confess ourselves utterly wearied of these 
endless representations of wives either standing on the verge, or falling 
over the brink of unfaithfulness, which seem to be the only subjects 
that some writers can find for the pen. Of this novel, it will be enough 
to say that the story of Rhona herself is a mistake, intended to con- 
vey a moral, but failing to do so to any good purpose, and that the 
character of Lady Chaloner is as purposeless as it is odious.——The 
Queen of Two Worlds. By Lawrence Brooke. 3 vels. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—There is, to say the least, nothing in this novel to offend, 
and it is possible that it may please readers who are uot very exacting 
in their demands. Gabriel Vanstone marries beneath him. His 
daughter, the heroine of the story, whose title we do not quite under- 
stand, grows up, and wishes to follow her father’s example,—so at 
least her mother thinks, when a chance has again made the now im- 
poverished Vanstones rich. What troubles follow, and how they are 
set right, may be learnt, not without some kind of pleasure, from 
these pages, the chief fault of which is that they are somewhat 
too numerous. Maid, Wife, or Widow? An Episode of the’66 
War. By Mrs. Alexander. (Chatto and Windus.)—This is a pretty 
sketch of Saxon life, not viewed from quite the stand-point of Mr, 
Julian Hawthorne. It has barely an incident in it, except that the 
hero makes a mistake about the heroine, but finds it out in time; but 
both character and manners are gracefully drawn. 

The Kingdom of Judah, by the Author of “The Wide, Wide 
World” (Nisbet and Co.), one of the “ Golden Ladder Series,’’ contains 
in a remarkable degree that mingling of luxury and piety so notice- 
able in the works of some American writers. Its information is 
imparted in a clever and attractive form, by the well known author, 
who takes an indulgent and almost all-wise uncle, with his nieces 
and nephew, through the very places mentioned in the history with 
which he fills their minds. The instruction seems to be based on the 
most reliable authorities, and it is, perhaps, scarcely so much the 
fault of the author as of the reader, that we confess to having found 
the descriptions of the neat conveniences provided for the modern 
traveller even more attractive than the ancient history. We hope 
the younger students, for whose benefit the book is written, will not 
fall into a similar snare. They will admire the coloured illustrations, 











Schiller’s William Tell. Translated into English Verse, with an 
Introductory Essay, by D.C. Campbell. (Williams and Norgate.)— 
Schiller’s great historic name can scarcely win a wider popularity 
in Germany than that which his genius has long ago achieved. for 
him, but in England he will be more familiarly known, now that his 
immortal works are so frequently reproduced in translations. It is no 
easy task, however, even for the most skilful to do justice to the genius 
of sucha man. This work, in some passages, renders fairly well the 
spirit of the original, but it is unequal in execution. The introduction, 
which gives an exhaustive analysis of the poem, without touching on 
the question of its historical foundation, is intended to awaken fresh 
interest in the minds of those to whom William Tell is but a memory 
of the schoolroom. 


We have received from Mr. Murray the sixteenth edition of his 
capital Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland, which is now bound 
up in two parts, for convenience, the second part being devoted to 
the Alps of Savoy and Piedmont. Plans of the principal towns are 
inserted, and independent maps have been prepared for the Swiss 
section, the Pennine Alps, Savoy, and Piedmont; carefully-prepared 
route-maps are also inserted. 


The Globe Encyclopedia. Vol. VI. Edited by J. M. Ross, LL.D. 
(T. C. Jack, Edinburgh.)—This is the concluding volume of Messrs. 
Jack’s compact and well got-up encyclopedia, the publication of which 
was begun at the close of 1874. The articles that treat of literary 
research and scientific investigation, though necessarily somewhat 
condensed, are clear and concise. 
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| YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 

Monday, July 2ist—THE BELLS, (last time) at 8.30. 
Mr. Irving, «ec. 

Tuesday, July 22nd. — I. (last time), at 
3.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Elle 

Wednesday, uly 23rd. HAMLET (last time), at 
7.50. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 

ps, July 24th.—LADY of LYONS (last time), 
at 8. 

tri in and Saturday, Rind 25th and 26th.—Mr. 
IRVING'S ANNUAL BENEFIT.—The Performance 
will commence at 7.30, with one First Act of Shake- 
speare’s KING RICHARD IIL; followed by Fourth 
Act of RICHELIEU; Fourth Act of CHARLES L.; 
Third Act of LOUIS XI.; Third Act of HAMLET, 
terminating with the Play- Scene; and concluding 
with Kenney's Farce of “RAISING THE WIND. 
Jeremy Diddler, Mr. Irving. 

Saturday, July 26th LAST NIGHT of the SEASON. 
—At 8.50, W. G. Wills’ Plav, EOGENE ARAM, fol- 
towed by RAISING THE WIND. 

The Last Morning Performance of the Season will 
take place on Saturday, July 26th,at 2 o'clock Parti- 
culars of which will be announced. 

Box Offce open daily from 10 to5, where full casts of 
the Plays can be obtained, and Seats booked for all 
parts of the House, excepting Pit and Gallery. 


LL E HOME 


OLLEGE 
_79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


FOR GIRLS, 
rALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will 


begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce —Apply to the Rey. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., moms. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORST R 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
catien to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





The Right Hon. LORD 
JAMES PARKER at Es 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLE 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, oy 


USTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
COLERIDGE, 5 SoL Chief Justice, C.P. 


et Boa late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





application to 


E. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—An Oxford 

Undergraduate wishes, during the Long Vaca- 
tion, to prepare one or two boys for the Public 
Schools. Charming country. Residence near the 
River. Boating, fishing, cricket, lawn tennis.— 
Address, “ OXONIAN, Post Office, Kingston. ‘dl 


YOUNG MAN, aged 21, a native of 

Switzerland, who can teach French, German, 
History, Geography, Writing, Drawing, and Mathe- 
matics, and who has had some experience in teaching, 
wishes to find a situation in a school or private 
family. A moderate salary would be accepted, as the 
advertiser chiefly desires to learn English, and to 
obtain further experience in teaching. — Address, 
“R. B.,” care of F. W. Groves, Esq., India Office, 
London. 


CLERGYMAN (late Public School 
Tutor), of twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
an able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve pupils 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to prepare for the Pab- 
lic Schools, &c, The Principal bimself a ways ac- 
companies his boys in their walks, and takes part io 
their field-games. His wife devotes herself to their 
care and comfort, and pays the closest attention to 
their health. Thorough trainiug and individual teach 
ing. Situation, Yorkshire. Terms, £30 or £90 a year. 
—"“CLERICUS,” Leyland, Greenhill Road, Hamp- | 
stead, London. 

















CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE in 

MATHEMATICAL HONOURS desires a 
MASTERSHIP. A member of the University Eleven, 
would take an active interest in games.—Address, 
“W.C. T.,” Box 1, Daily Telegraph Office, Sheffield. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
MATRICULATION.—The next Course of Pri- 
vate and Class Lessons, under the directions of PHILIP 
MaGNus, = "| B.A., in all the Subjects of this ex- 
the FIRST WEEK in 

SEPTEMBER. 


_Address, 48 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


R. G. M. HICKS, M.A., Wrangler, 
l late Scholar and Prizeman, Clare College, 
Cambridge, and experienced in Tuition, has made 
arrangements with the Rev. E. A. Claydon to contioue, 
with the same assistant-masters as heret fore, to pre- 
pare a limited number of pupils for the R.M. Colleges 
at Woolwich and Sandharst, and for the Universities. 


—5 South Row, Blackheath, S.E. 
ANCASTER SCHOOL. —The Third 
Term will begin on September 20th. There will 
be an Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIv% 
on Thursday, July 3ist. Candidates must have been 
under 15 on January Ist,1879. A Scholarship is of the 
annual value of £50 or less, according 10 merit. The 
anoual fee for Board and Tuition is 55 guineas 
| | Particulars from the Rev. W. E. PRYKE, Heal Master 
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HE PRINCESS HELENA 
COLLEGE, 
St. Andrew's Place, Regent's Park. London, N.W. 
PaTRoN—The QUEEN. = 
PRESIDENT—H.R.H. the Princess CHRISTIAN of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT—Miss WALKER. 
The Michaelmas Term will commence on October 
8rd next, when there will be vacancies for Eight 
Resident Pupi's. 
The age of admission commences at 14, and the 
course of study includes, besides the usual branches 
of an English education, Modern Languages, Latin, 
Elementary Mathematics, Music, Singing, Drawing. 
and Dancing. Instruction is given under the sur- 
yeillance of the Lady Superintendent, by a resident 
staff of Teachers, and by carefully-selected London 
Professors and Masters. A French and a German 
Governess reside in the College. The Yearly Ex- 
aminations are conducted by professional examiners. 
It is intended also to hold Classes at the College for 
the instruction, as day scholars, of younger girls above 
the age of eight years, daughters of gentlemen living 
within convenient distances. Two Exhibitions of 
£30 are to be competed for by Pupils and Day 
Scholars. The Election of Wards to fill up vacancies 
on the foundation of the College will be held as here- 
tofore. Candidates for these Vacancies must be 
Orphan Daughters of Clergyme, of Naval or Military 
Officers, or of members of the higher grade of her 
Majesty's Civil Service. An Exhibition of £30, and 
another (tenable for three years) of £13 133, are to be 
competed for by Wards. The election will be sub- 
ject to the conditions prescribed in the laws and 
bylaws of the College, copies of which, together with 
Prospectuses and all other information, can be ob- 
tained on application, in writing, to the Lady Super- 
intendent, or the Secretary, at the College. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Very Rev. the DEAN of 
BrIsTOL, 

Vice-President—The Rev. J. PerctvaL, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Woops. 

The Third Term of 1879 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 20. New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY, the 
19th, at 9.15a.m., for Entrance Examination. 

Forms of Nomination and Application for Admis- 
sion can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfield Villa, Clifton. 

Prospectus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
or from the Hon. Seeretary. 

Miss Woods will be at home every Monday 
during Term, from Half-past Two to Half-past Four 
to see Parents, and to afford any information that may 
be required. 

For Terms and other information regarding 
~ arders, application shouid be made to Mrs. HAIGH, 

‘7 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 


IRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD.— 

A PRINCIPAL is wanted for this Institution, 
which is under the government of a Council embracing 
representatives of the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London, and various public bodies. He 
will be required to take an active part in the teaching. 
as wellas to devote himself to the general management 
of the College and to the promotion of its success. 
The Principal's salary will be £300 per year, together 
with half of the fees of his own classes and 10 per 
cent. of the fees of the remaining classes. The total 
salary to be guaranteed not to fall short of £400 per 
annum. Every Candidate is requested to give par- 
ticulars of his age, education, and academic! experi- 
ence, the subjects he is prepared to teach, and also to 
furnish the names of three gentlemen to whom 
reference may be made. Testimonials need not be 
forwarded unless asked for, and no personal applica- 
tion must be made to Members of the Council— 
Further particulars may be obtained of JOHN F. 
MOSS, Secretary, Firth College, Sheffield, July 8, 1879. 


IR JOSIAH MASON’S SCIENCE 
COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

It is intended to Open this College in the month of 
October, 1880. 

The full Staff of Professors will include those neces- 
sary to enable Students to pass the Examinations of 
the University of London for the Degrees of B.Sc. 
and D.Sc. 

The Professors of Mathematics, Phrsics, Chemistry, 
and Biology (including Botany and Zoology), will be 
first appointed. 

The appointments will be made fora term of three 
years, renewable at the pleasure of the Trustees. The 
stipend in each case will be £250 per annum, with kalf 
the class fees. 

Applications from Candidates must be forwarded 
not later than the 3lst of December next, to the 
Honorary Secretary to the Trustees, Mr. G. J. John- 
son, 36 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, from whom any 
further information may be obtained. 

By & reso'ution of the Trustees, Candidates are 
specially requested to abstain from canvassing. 


DUCATION, GERMAN. — Young 

Ladies wishing to acquire German thoroughly 
would find a refined home with Frau von Bickmann, 
German mistress at Edgbaston High School, Bir- 
mingham. Te:ms moderate. They could also attend 
the High School, if desired. Reference, Miss A. J 
Cooper, Head Mistress, Edgbaston High School, Bir- 


mingham. 
DUCATION, HEIDELBERG. — 
Miss BURY, a Parisian Lady, educaied in Ger- 
many, with several years’ experience of teaching in 
Engiand. receives into her House, near the Castle, 
English Ladies us Pupils or Boarders. An English 
Lady, having davghters under Miss Bury's care, per- 
mits reference to her; and is willing, when she visits 
Heidelbergin August, to take pupils under her escort. 
—Address, Mrs. —— Se the Poplars, Aber- 
deen Place, Maida Hil), N.W. 


K IN DERGARTEN. — Work by 


Candidates for the Froebel Society’s Certificate 
wiil be shown at Bedford College, 8 York Place, Baker 














MR. 


MILLAIS’ PORTRAIT 


OF 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 


Now being Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW and SONS have commissioned Mr. T. O. BARLOW, A.R.A., 
to ENGRAVE this MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT. 
The Artist's Proofs will be published at Six Guineas, to secure which early application is necessary. 





LONDON: OLD-I 


BOND-STREET GALLERIES, PICCADILLY. 
LIVERPOOL: EXCHANGE ART GALLERY, DALESTREET. MANCHESTER: 14 EXCHANGE ST. 





PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


A SPECIALITY FOR SENSITIVE SKIN. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS. 


Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chapping. Its rezalar use ensures a Clear Complexion and a Healthy 
Ski 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 





NEAVE’S 


—; 





FOOD **: 


Dr, Lanxester, F.R.S., 
“IT have pleasure in recom- 
mending it, espevially for 
Children.” 
F.R.C.S., says :— 


for a Pp murpose. 


says :— 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


emi inently fitted 


” 





SOLD 


EVERYWHERE. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., 


FOR FOR 
Recommended pA mg Faculty gener- 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


WHOLESALE OF 


Fordingbridge, England. 





N the HIGH COURT of JUSTICE 
(Chancery Division)—In the Matter of the 
Companies Acts 1862 and 1867, and in the matter of the 
Griifenberg House (Barnet) Hydropathic Establish- 
ment (Limited), New Barnet.—To Hydropathists, 
Turkish-Bath Proprietors, and others. Mr. EDMUND 
W. RICHARDSON will sell by auction (with the ap- 
probation of his Lordship the Mast+r of the Rolls, to 
whose Court this case is attached), at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, City, on Wednesday, July 30th, at 
2 o'clock, the FREEHOLD PROPERTY KNOWN as 
GRAFENBERG HOU SE, NEW BARNET, comprising 
a large detached residence fronting the main road, and 
containing 16 capital bed-chambers, double drawing- 
room, large dining-room, two parlours, hot isekeeper' 8 
rooms, two kitchens, dairy, and numerous offices. 
Th re are extensive gardens, laid out in tennis, lawn, 
flower-beds, &c. In the rear is the detached building, 
comprising Turkish, plunge, sulphur, shallow, and sitz 
baths, douche-rooms, packing and cooling rooms, 
engine-house, &c. The goodwill of the establishment, 
which isin full operation, and which has been succ2ss- 
fully carried on for the past 15 years, will be included 
in the sale, and the whole of the useful and well-made 
furniture is to be taken at a valuation. Particulars, 
with plan and condition of sale, may be obtained of 
J. McDIARMID, Esq., Solicitor, 10 O'd Jewry 
Chambers, E.C., and at the Auctioneer's Offices, 50 
Finsbury Square, London. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


PRs. of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — Forty-Fifth Annual Ex- 
Admission, 





hibition. — Open from Nine till dusk. 
1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mail. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


| Street Station. 


SIXTH ISSUE OF SHARES. 
T OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 


| Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 





and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 
15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist issue at Par, 4 000 shares, amount £100,000 
nd 





» £1 premium, 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 

ard o £8 vs 000 shares, ,, 100,000 
4th » £8 pi 4,000 shares, 100,000 
5th — ss 4.000 shares, 100,000 
6th o & me 890 shares 22,250 
20,890 £522,250 


The Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25,at £5 per Share 
premium. 890 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have been made. 

Estates Purchased, 123, for £596 798. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,000, 

Number of Shareholders, 1,842. 

Profit of Third Year, nearly eight per cent. 

Current rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 
per Cent. 

Third Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Share- -Appli- 
cation Forms, Pamphiet entitled “ Seventeen Facts,” 
and all other information. apply t 

W. #. BASDEN, Secretary. 





ROSVENOR GALLERY.— The 
Fo ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS is NOW OPEN from 9 till 7.—Admission, One 
Shilling. SE: SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 

PDHENI Ix FIRE OFFICE, . Lombard 

Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
B»** ° of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 











DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


AGLE INSUR ANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL M 
For LIveEs ONLY. came ISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds... cccceseeccecee 45,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital ‘of more than £1, 500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the an or from any of the Company's Agents, pos 








Street, on WEDNESDAY, 23rd inst., from 3 to 5. 
A. BERRY, Hon. Sec. 


free 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New BripGe Street, LonvoN, E.O. 
Established 18417—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament 
This Company, being established on the Mutua) 

Princip!e, all the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
Balance-sheet, and all needful information, can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to EDWIN BO WLEY, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCEVOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KiNNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 

Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My Dear Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what 1 consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BROOK’S COTTONS. 








SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


ul 
PATENT GLACE THREAD | Gola Meaal, Paris, 1978. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 
ONLY PRIZE MepDAL, London, 1851, 
CROCHET AND TATTING Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 
COTTON. Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa,1877. | 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY's Westward J/o! 


In 1 0z., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
ar pias OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 








EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World, 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 











KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 








“WESTWARD 


HO!” 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most h holds throughout the 
Kingdom. 





AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


B RAV A ltl S 


Used in every Hospital.] (BRAV AIS’ DIALYSED IRON). (Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. ' 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépot in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 
Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
An interesting pamphlet on “‘ An#mia and its Treatment sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., B. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


F & & 








U™ BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital .........-c0cscesseereeeee£l 487,500 
Reserve fund ........... eoacconemmngenessee 800,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
tT HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


NOODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 
WORLD. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ttles, 6d, Is, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eg; 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 
DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS, 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
({OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large‘extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 
Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and O0., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 


" RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the uisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVEK, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Mauufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London, Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d. and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 


JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
Londov 














OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS are the be-t, cheapest, and the most 
popular remedies at all seasons, aud under all circum- 
stances they may be used with safety,and with the 
certainty of doing good. Eruptions, rashes, and all 
descriptions of ekin-diseases, sores, ulcerations, and 
burns are presently benefited and ultimately cured by 
these healing, soothing, and purifying medicaments. 
The Ointment rubbed upon the abdomen checks all 
tendeney to irritation in the bowels, and averts diar- 
rhoea and other disorders of the intestines frequently 
revailing through the summer and fruit seasons. 
Feot-temps, blotches, pimples, inflammations of the 
skip, muscular pains, neuralgic affections, and en- 
larged glands can be effectively overcome by using 
Holloway’s remedies according to the instructions 
accompanying every packet. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BeTHamM-EpWARpDs, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, lds, 


Roraima and British Guiana; 
with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. BoDDAM WHETHAM. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


Ry Lieut.-Colonel E. S. BrivGes, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith 


ADAMS, Author of * Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 


Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


“A bright, clever novel. The story is deeply in- 
teresting.”"—Court Journal, 


Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“* Sir Gibbie ‘is a book of genius."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith, 
Author of * Effie Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 
“An attractive and genial novel.’"—Messenger. 


Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 
Author of “ Gentiarella,” &c. 3 vols. 
«A story of absorbing interest.""— Post. 
«A bright and pleasant story.”"—Academy. 


Orange Lily. By the Author 


of “QUEENIE,” &c. .2 vols. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


Rostnson, Author of * Grandmother's Money,” &c. 


Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Next wee ek 


"CONTINENTAL TOURISTS’ FRENCH 
VADE-MECUM. 
18mo, 2s 6d; postage 2d. 
E FIVAS’ GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 28th Edition, 
with many Additions. 

“ Perspicuous, plain, and easy to uvderstand.”— 
Bookseller. 

‘*De Fivas has the advantage over other French 
conversation-books of indicating the liaisons, and 
giving otber helps to pronunciation.”"—Academy. 

CrosBY LocKWOOD and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court. E.C. 


Eigbth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Str Street. 


Rost 4to, cloth, “gilt t lettered, price | 6s. 
y hie ~ SUPREMACY of MAN. A 
_ Suggestive Inquiry respecting the Philosophy 
and Theology of the Future. By JOHN PULSFORD, 
Author of * Quiet Hours,” &c. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co.; 
Booksellers. 


Just published, 2 vols. crown “8¥0, cloth pp. XXiv.- 
1,108, price 15s. 

JASSAGES in CHURCH HISTORY, 
p selected from the MSS. of the late Rev. JOHN 
DAVID JENKINS, D.D., Canon of the Cathedral of 
Natal, with a Brief Memoir of the Author. By T. J. 
Dyke. Edited by“ F. M. F.S.” 

Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER | and Co. 


ANON DUC KW ORTH’S RERE DOS 
—For View, &c., see the BUILDER (4d, or by 
post, 4jd).—View of New Pavilion, Tuileries.—Plan 
of Mosque, Cordova.—London School Competition.— 
New Collections, Florence.—Merrie Archers ¢«f Fins- 
bury.— Canonbury Tower. — Poynter's Lectures. — 
Architectural Restoration.—Berlin Exhibition.—Stone- 
Working Machinery, &.—No. 46 Catherine Street, 
ani all Newsmen. 


JHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS, all Sizes, 
from 14d each, Our much praised system of 
sending packets post free to choose from has given 
the greatest satisfaction to our patrons. We wish 
to impress upon them that there is no obligation to 
purchase even a peonyworth. We ask them only to 
write for an inspection or selection packet, or for our 
Catalogues, containing press notices and testimonials, 
illustrations to Shakespeare's Plass and Scott's 
Poems, Ciassic Figures, and Statuary from the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, hundreds of Portraits of Cele- 
brities, living and dead, as carte scraps, at Is 6d for 
thirteen. Works of the Great Painters and Sculptors, 
Views. Sacred and Secular Photos in great variety. 
Catalogues free. 
Note the Address -- THE CONTINENTAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 52 Brunswick Street, 
Sheffield. 














and of all 

















NEW WORK BY DR. BAYNE. 

Now ready, demy Svo, price 10s 6d. 
LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS. 
CARLYLE, TENNYSON, RUSKIN. 

By PETER BAYNE, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of “The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revo- 
lution,” “ — of Hugh Miller,” &e. 


13 and i Fleet Street. 


Now ready, price Ls. 


“GOLD IN THE EAST:” 


AN EXAMINATION INTO THE 
INFLUENCE OF A GOLD CURRENCY ON THE 
FINANCES OF INDIA, 

AND THE 
DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 


By CLARMONT DANIELL, Bengal Civil Service. 








STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


[THe Ql ARTERLY RE V IEW, 
No. 295, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 
DeAN HOOK AND BISHOP SELWYN. 
Music AND MUSICIANS. 
Count Cavour. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
POLYBIUS AND HIS TIMES. 
GLACIAL Epocas anp Warm POLAR CLIMATES. 
Way Is ScoTLtaND RapicaL ? 
. THe IRtsH University BIL. 
JouN Murray. Albemarle Street. 


THe EDINBURGH REVIEW, for 
JULY, was publi-hed on WEDNESDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 

1. CANON STUBBS’ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
2. THE WorTHIES OF NORWICH. 
Bruascn’s Eaypr UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
THE HATTON Papers. 
INTEMPERANCE AND THE LICENSING LAWS. 
THE WorRKS OF REMBRANDT. 
THE ScorTs OF BuccLeucu. 
THE FALLACIES OF EVOLUTION. 
9. RURAL ENGLAND. 
10. A Brrer RETROSPECT. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 


C. BLACK. 
6 teen 
No. CXI., JULY, 1879. 
CONTENTS. 
1. FREE-TRABE, RECIPROCITY, AND FOREIGN Com- 

PETITION. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE ENGLISH EMPIRE. 
ARYAN SOCIETY. 

STATE PAPERS—CHARLES I. 

THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 

INDEPENDENT SECTION.—An Unrecognised Element 
in our Educational Systems. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—l. Theology. 2. 
Philosophy. 3. Politica, &c. 4. Science. 5. 
History and Biography. 6. Belles Lettres. 7. 
Miscellanea. 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
London: TRUBNER and a . Ludgate Hill. 


Now re 
HE NEW OU "“ARTERLY 
MAGAZINE, for JULY, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

. THE GREEK FRONTIER, 1829-1879: How IT WAS 
WON IN 1829. 

Our PuBLic SCHOOLS. III.—WINCHESTER. 

THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER: A LEGEND. 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND ITS COMPLICATIONS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

. THe TALE OF CHLOE: AN EPISODE IN THE 
History OF Beau BEAMISH. By George Mere- 
dith. 

A New DIALECT; OR. YOKOHAMA PIDGIN. 

. THE CORPORATION OF LONDON AND METROPOLITAN 

GOVERNMENT. 

. THE POETIC PHASE IN MODERN ENGLISH ART. 

. THE HUMAN FAce DIVINE. 

10. CARDINAL MANNING AND HIS WORK. 

11. SELECTED Books. 

C. Keaan Pavut and Co. 1 Paternoster Square. 


N R. GLADSTONE on the EVAN- 
GELICAL MOVEMENT.—See the BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW for JULY, now ready, price 
6s. Containing also:—Reforms in the University of 
Oxford—The City Companies—England and the Greek 
Question—The Glasgow Bank Fuilure and Trial— 
Irenewus—The Feeli: gs and the Intellect—Contempo- 
rary Literature. 
London: Hopper and SrouGHton, 27 Pa Paternoster Row. 


SDAA re wo RD 


PAH or g0 





Now ready, price 6s. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


OP Or He G0 8 


No o won Me 


On 








THE EXPOSITOR.—V ol. IX. ,JANU- 
ARY to JUNE, 1879), is now ready, price 7s 6d. 
The Contributors ivclude:—The Very Rev. Dean 
Perowne, Revs. Canon Farrar, Dr. Oswald Dykes, 
Prof. A. B. Davidson, Prof. A. M. Fairbairn, Dr. J. 
Rawson Lumby, George Ma'heson, B.D., Dr. James 
Morison, Prof. Simon, »nd Rev. S. Cox, the Editor. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
—— Charges tixed and moderate, Table d'Hote 

aily. 

Every information of the Manager. 

Tourists’ Tickets to Lifracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 














N AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


same | HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


MAPPIN 


= ST., 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187°. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public 
Sold = ng 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemis 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cvyrs. 





finest steel, Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 

8. d 8. d. s. d. 

i in. ivory handles, per doz.12 6... 9 6... 6 0 

do. do. 16 6..12 0... 6 6 

$f do. tobalance do. 18 6..13 6... 6 6 

33 do. do. oe 82.%..08 8.a 28 
4 do. do. do. 24 0.2.18 0. 7 

4 do. fine do. do. 32 0...21 0... 9 6 

4 do.extralarge do. 36 0...26 0...10 6 

4 do. African do. 40 0... 32 0...13 6 

: do. silver ferrulesdo. 40 0... 32 0...15 0 
do.silver'd blades do. 48 0...35 0... «. 

Electro-sily’ redhandlesdo. 23 0..19 0... 7 6 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 





d 8s. d 
SPONGE BATHS,..0.+6 " 3to 28 0 
Sitz do. oo 2 0to 19 0 
PLUNGE do. Oto 55 0 
Hip do. Oto 25 6 
TRAVELLING do. Oto 44 0 
GAS FURNACE do. 0 to 2145 0 


TRAVELLING TRUNKS... do. 13 6to 26 0 
ToiLeT Ware, Bath, Can, and Pail 12 6to 40 0 
LAMPS.—Kerosine, Duplex, Moderator, and others, 
2s 6d to 280s. 
KEROSINE OIL, highest quality, 1s 6d per gallon. 
COLZA OIL —Best French, per gallon, 2s 9d. 


—IV ILLIAM S. BURTON, Generat 
Furnishing Ironmonger by Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. 
In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen geve7- 
. Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
wor 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given io 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—S/andard.. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.” — 
Morning Post. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest boulders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and ©O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand. w.0. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
IND&ED, are the EFFECTS 











AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 


By W. J. FITZPATRICK. 


2 vols. demy S8vo, 30s. 








NEW WORK on the MODERN REVOLUTION. 


vv 

EUROPE and ASIA: Discussions of the 
Eastern Question in Travels through Independent, Turkish, and Austrian 
Illyria. With a Politico-Ethnograpbical Map. By JOHN 8S. STUART-GLENNIE, 
M.A., Barrisier-at-Law. Domy 8vo, ls. 


NOVELS. 


NEW 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Aytuoyy TRoLiore. 


3 vols. 


The SWINTONS of WANDALE. 


CRAWFORD SCOTT. 3 vols. 





By J. 


SIDONIE. Sv Mrs. 


Authore*s of “ Rose and Rue.” 3 vols. 


Compton Reape, 


The LADY of OAKMERE; or, Lost Lives. 


By Cuar_es DvraNT, Author of “ Wynyard of High Wynyard.” 3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Just published, demy 8vo, pp. 422, cloth, 10s 6d. 


THE COMING ERA. 


By ALEXANDER CALDER, 
Officer of the Order of the Legion of Honour, and Author of ‘‘ The Man of the 
Future.” 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR | for 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


JULY. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, now complete, in 3 vols. 8vo, copiously 
illustrated, price £2 18, cloth. 


] OMA SOTTERRANEA; or, an Account of the Roman 
Catacombs, especially of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus. Compiled from 

the Works of Commendatore de Rossi, with the consent of the Author, by the Rev. 
J . SPENCER Nortgcote, D.D., Canon of Birmingham, and the Rev. W. R. Brown- 
LOW, M.A., Canon of Plymouth. 

(Vo'". I.—HISTORY, price 2is. 

SEPARATELY ~ Vol. IL—CHRISTIAN ART, 24s. 
(Vol. IIL—EPITAPHS. 10s. 
*.* Vols. I]. and ITIL. may be had, bound together in cloth, price 32s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 











ITERARY REMAINS of the late THEODORE 
Bu GOLDSTUCKER, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


VV iscaL ART; or, Nature through the Healthy Eye. With 
j some Remaiks on Originality and Free-trade, Artistic Copyright and 
Durability. By Witttam Noy Wrikrns, Avthor of “ Art Impressions of 


Dresden,” *‘ Letters on Connoisseurship,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 
: _ [This day. 
\ 7JHO IS MARY? <A Cabinet Novel. By J. W. Snerer, 
C.S.I, Crown &vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


Londen: W. EH. Atien and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
HEAL AND SON 
HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


PJOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—METEMPSYCHOSIS, 

Ww by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—The FAIRY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, 
Musical Entertainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted by Mr. 
Oscar Hartwell, at 4 and 9. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT; GAS, wnat it does and 
can do; THE STEAM-ENGINE, &., 24 Mr. J. L. King. —THE ZULU WAR, 
by Mr. W. R. Muy—VOYAGES IN THE AIR, and THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. OC. Hepworth—STOKES ON MEMORY.— 
LEOTARD the Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c. Admission, 1s, Open at 12 
and 7; Carriages at 5 and 10, 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Newest Works of Fiction, at all Libraries. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL bythe POPULAR AUTHOR of “ LOVE'S CONFLIOT,” 
* WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN,” * PETRONEL,” &c. 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence 


Marryvat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” “Woman Against Woman,” &c. 
3 vols., Sis 6d. 


“Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic, and altogether the best work of 
fiction its clever and prolific author has yet written.” —Scoftsman. 


The QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: a Novel. 


By LAURENCE Brooke. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“Mr. Brooke has put into his work much thought and careful workmanship, 
and he already possesses the not too common gift of an easy and cultivated 
literary style. Altogether, his book is intriusically good, and is full of promise for 
the future.”"—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “St. SIMON'S NIE °E,” “ Miss 
DOROTHY'S CHARGE,” &c. 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank 


Lee Benepicr, Author of “ St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 3 vols., 318 6d 


CATCHING a TARTAR. By G. Webb 


APPLETON, Author of ‘‘ Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


‘Both in style and construction the author has manifestly set himself to proluce 
his best work, and the result may be considered a suc-ess."—A/‘henwum. 

“The narrative moves on briskly, and never lets the attention flig. That the 
plot has many faults (the too surprising and numerous coincidences constituting 
one chief defect) may be readily understood...... Cut the novel has the essential 
merit of being readable. The parson, with his sham earnestness an! surface-gilt 
of attractive sensibility, is a character of more than average power. —Spectator. 

“*Catching a Tartar’ is an immense advance on the author's last novel, 
‘Frozen Hearts.’ The reader's interest is seized in the first chapter, and it miy 
safely be said that there is not a dull pige in the book from the first to the last...... 
Taken asa whole, ‘Catching a Tartar’ is a- bright and thoroughly interesting 
novel, which any one who begins will be pretty certain to fluish.—Jvin Bull, 


The BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Four 


Wishes. By Davus. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


“*The Black Squire * is well worth reading.”—Spec/afor. 

“*The Black Squire ' is a good story." —Athenwum. 

“The Black Squire’ is undoubtedly a very clever novel, with plenty of iuterest 
apart from its political and ecclesiastical peculiarities.” —Scofsman. 

“ Davus makes his characters talk sensibly and well, and shows himself a man 
of culture and some power of criticism......‘ The Black Squire’ is a clever book.”"— 
Graphic. 

“ The humourist......will enjoy and admire a good deal of it very heartily,"— 
Standard. 


The MASTER of REDLEAF. By Elizabeth 


A. MERIWETHER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“ The lovers of harrowing events and incidents will certainly find plenty to in- 
terest them in‘ [he Master of Redleaf.’ From the first words of the character 
who tells the story......to the last fatal scene in the tomb of a nameless race, there 
is no pause in the excitement. The first essential ia a novel of this kind is that it 
should carry the reader on, and powerfully move his curiosity; so mach ‘The 
Master of Kedleaf’ undeniably does......There is a great deal of power in the 
description of the capture of a Federal steamer, and of the noise and fire of distant 
battle heard and seen through the stiliness that precedes a night of storm. The 
rapidity and energy of this curious tale are very remirkable. Whatever might 
be thought of the author's style...... no one can deny its strength and swiftness. 
The writer never seems to tire; the strain of her excitement is never relaxed. 
The whvle book is written at a white heat......is exciting, and may not be unin- 
structive.”"—Suaturday Review. 


PHILIP LYNDON’S TROUBLES. By Edith 


OWEN BouRNE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A TIGER-LILY. By L. Mervyn. 


2ls. 


HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author 


of “ Common-Sense,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 3 vols., 3is 6d. 


LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: a Novel. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


2 vols., 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Being 


some Chapters of Contemporary History. Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Large post 8vo, with I)lustrations, 12s. [This day. 


HOW I VOLUNTEERED for the CAPE, and 
WHAT I SAW and DID THERE. Crown 8v0, 6s. (Ready. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, &c.—IJWe leg to intimate that, 
owing to a constant increase of business and the expiration of 
lease, it has been necessary for us to REMOVE from No. 10 to more 
convenient premises at No. 31 Southampton Street, Strand, 
where we shall be able, from this time forward, to carry on owr 
business with much greater fucility than heretofore. 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY andCO.,31 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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NEW GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS.—TOURIST’S 
GUIDE to the CHANNEL ISLANDS.—Jersey, 
Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, Herm, and Jethou. By 
BENJAMIN CLARKE. With Map. [Next week. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
SURREY.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
County of SURREY, containing full information 
concerning all its Favourite Places of Resort. By 
G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S. With Two Maps. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


NORFOLK.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to 
the County of NORFOLK, with some Preliminary 
Remarks as to its Natives, their Names, Supersti- 
tions, and Peculiarities. By WALTER RYE. With 
Plan of Norwich Cathedral. With Map. 


Feap. Syo, cloth, 2s. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—TOURIST’S 
GUIDE tothe ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 
H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Practical 
Guides to the English Lakes,” “North Wales,” 
“Tho Isle of Man,” “ The Isle of Wight.” With 
Map. 


Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 

DEVON, NORTH.—TOURIST’S 
GUIDE to NORTH DEVON and the EXMOOR 
DISTRICT. By R.N. WortH, F.G.S., Author of 
“Tourist’'s Guide to South Devon,” “ History of 
Plymouth,” &c. With Map. 

In the same Series, uniform in size and price, 
Tourist Guides to CORNWALL, DERBYSHIRE, 
SOUTH DEVON, KENT, ROUND ABOUT LONDON, 
SUSSEX, YORKSHIRE (North and East Riding), and 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). 


Feap. Svo, cloth, 7s, 

ENGLISH LAKES. —JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICTS, Sixth Edition, with Nine Maps and 
Three Panoramic Views. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d, 


NORTH WALES. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALES, With 
Two Maps, 

*,* The Sections also separately :—CursTER— 
LuanpupNo—Bettws ry Corp and Syownox— 
Doregetty and Bata—AserrstwryTH and Lian- 
GOLLEN, With Map, price 1s 6d each, 


Feap, 8vo, paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 
NORTH WALES. — JENKINSON’S 


SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH 
WALES. With Map. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ISLE of WIGHT.— JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. 
Second Edition. With 6 Maps. 


Feap. 8vo, paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT. — JENKINSON’S 
SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of 
WIGHT. With Two Maps. 

By the Same Author, Practical Guides to the ISLE 


of MAN, 5s, 2s 6d, 2s; and CARLISLE, GILSLAND, 
the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD, 5s, 2s. 





STANFORD'S TOURIST’S CATA- 
LOGUE details all the BEST MAPS and BOOKS 
(irrespective of Publisher) suitable for the British 
and Continental Traveller, and may be had Gratis 
on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 








LONDON: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





GRIFFITH AND  FARRAN’S 
NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 





I. 
NEW NOVELS. 


FOR a DREAM’S SAKE. By Mrs. Herbert 


Martin, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,”’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


“Mrs. Martin is to be congratulated on having achieved a fresh success with her new story.”—John Bull. 

“ Will not disappoint those readers who remember with pleasure the bright freshness and charm of her last 
story. Those who liked ‘ Bonnie Lesley ' may send for its successor with the certainty of finding two inter- 
esting volumes, full of good character-drawing, and amusing society-sketches."—Daily News, 








TRIED by FIRE. By Francis Carr, Author of 


* Left Alone,” ‘“ Not Lancelot, nor Another,’”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s 6d. 
“ Has, in the narration of her trials, displayed the possession of a powerful and vivid style. A clever nov 
of the day, and can be honestly recommended to all who enjoy a good story well told."—Morning Post. 


«A remarkable work, a novel of fashionable life, written by a sound moralist, but no prude—a keen censo 
of the vices of the times, who can pity while condemning.” —Queen, 








It, 


MY SISTER’S KEEPER. A New Story for 


Girls. By Lavra M. Lane, Author of “Gentleman Verschoyle,’’ &c. With a Preface 
by Mrs. TownsEND, President of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 1 vol. cr 8vo, price 5s. 


* Written in attractive style by an authoress whose former works have met with a fair measure of success.’ * 
—Queen. 
‘* The purpose is one of the most excellent, and happens to be one of those rare purposes which a story may 
very probably and very properly accomplish.” —Academy. 








IV. 


THE NEW NAUTICAL NOVEL IS NOW AT THE LIBRARIES. 


The SECRET of the SANDS: or, the ‘Water 


Lily’ and her Crew. A Nautical Novel. By Harry CoLLinewoop. 


“ Undonbtedly he appears to write with a thorough knowledge of nautical matters...... We own that we were 
fascinated by the story of the cruise. We have really enjoyed the book, and the author, though he may appear 
to have taken Munchausen for his model, has succeeded in giving it a creditable air of veracity.” 

—Saturday Review. 

“ A spirited and entertaining book of romance and sea-adventure. Thore is genuine life and movement in 

the book, and the title piques curiosity."—Zruth. 


NOW READY. 


PICTURES of the PAST; Memories of Men I 


have Met and Sights I have Seen. By Francis H. Grunpy, C.E. 1 vol. Jarge crown 
8vo, cloth. 


Containing Reminiscences of PArRicK BRANWELL Bronté, LEIGH Hunt, Georce Henry 
Lewes, GEORGE STEPHENSON, GEORGE PARKER BIDDER, and many other Celebrities. 


“ He (Mr. Grundy) impresses the reader with his geniality, his high spirits, his loyalty,and his clear sense. 
In certain moments of a life by no means uneventful, he has distinctly done public service by his presence of 
mind, notably in preventing the assassin O'Farrell from being lynched when he shot the Duke of Edinburgh, 
in 1868. Mr. Grundy’s career as an engineer, if not prosperous, seems to have been stirring and useful, and 
he has been thrown into the companionship of many great men, without feeling or affecting any undus sense 
of inferiority.”—Atheneum. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





THIRD THOUSAND. 


REV. H. W. TUCKER’S LIFE OF BISHOP 
SELWYN. 


2 vols. Svo, cloth, 24s. At all the Libraries. 


Saturday Review.—“The manner in which Mr. Contemporary Review.— We hail with pleasure an 
Tucker has done his work fully justifles the confidence adequate record of the labours of England's greatest 
and urgency of those who desired that it should be missionary Bishop......” 
put into his hand. No recent biographer has been Guardian.—* These volumes are of surpassing 
more scrupulously observant of the primary canon of — interest.” 
the biographical art, that of self-suppression.”’ Literary Churchman.—* This memoir is an admirable 

Leeds Mercury.—* Any one wishing the refreshment one.” 
of learning to know a Bishop who was a whole man, Nonconformist.—‘ We lay down these volumes with 
and a man who was a whole Bishop, should read this profound admiration of this devoted servant of the 
memoir.” Christian Church.” 





W. WELLS GARDNER, Paternoster Buildings, London. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 


* WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


“ The observations on treatment are specially to be recommended.” —Zancet. 

‘Besides containing the results of the long experience of a throughly scientific practitioner, has the 
additional advantage of a pleasant, untechnical, and readable style."— World. 

“It deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance."—J/orning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
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MESSRS. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 


vv Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


“Mr. Dickens has discharged competently and gracefully his task as editor.” 
—Athenxum. 

“The book is a charming one from first to last, and Mr. Dickens deserves 
& full measure of credit for the care and discrimination he has exercised in 
the business of editing." —Globe. 

“ The book contains much entertaining matter."—Academy. 

“ Mr. Dickens's interesting work, which should be read by all students of the 
Stage."—Saturday Review. 

“M. Charles Dickens fils a fait pour Charles Mathews ce que M. Forster 
avait fait pour son pero, & lui Dickens, et ces deux volumes, ornés de portraits 
curieux, remplis de lettres et de documents, vont nous fournir des notes tout & 
fait inédites, pour nous trés intéressantes, J‘en traduirai une partie.”"—J/ules 
Claretie, in “ La Presse.” 

“ English literature is particularly rich in dramatic biography and auto- 
biographies, and seldom has a more important or delightful addition been 
made to the list."—London Figaro. 

“A fascinating book.”"—Whitehall Review. 


PROFESSOR CLIFFORD’S 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and FREDERICK POLLOCK, with an Intro- 
duction by F. Pollock, and Two Portraits. Two vols. Svo. [/mmediately. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


“Tt is an able and attractive piece of work......In these days of loose 
writing, the value of work like this, equally remarkable for certa inty of touch 
and justi of appreh is considerable."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 

“A book which no novel-reader will be wall advised if he passes over." — 
Examiner. 








“Mr. James is one of the cleverest novelists of the day; his books make 
us think; his stories are not only attractive in themselves, but they interest 
by their literary excellence."— Manchester Examiner. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’S 
PUBLIC ADDRESSES. 


Edited by J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 8vo, 14s, [This day. 


A YEAR IN A LANCASHIRE GARDEN. 


By HENRY A. BRIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“ A faithful and faecinating garden story...... It is full of admirable sugges- 
tions for the practical gardener as to the choice and arrangement of his plants, 
but it will also be read with interest in the arm-chair in towa.""—Times. 


LOCH ETIVE, and the SONS of UISNACH. 


With Dlustrations, 8vo. (Immediately. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS on SOUND. By 


Dr. W. H. Stons, Lecturer on Physics at St. Thomas's Hospital. Feap. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 3s 6d. _ [This day. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of BIBLE 


STORIES. Part I. Old Testament. By Mrs. HERMAN GASKOIN. Edited, with 
Preface, by the Rey. G. F. MAcLEAR, D.D. Pott Svo, 1s. [This day. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN 


PROSE. Edited, with Notes and References to ‘‘ Hints towards Latin Prose 
Composition,” by A. W. Porrs, LL.D., Head Master of the Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. (This day. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY of WORDS Used 


formerly in SENSES Different from the PRESENT. By R. C. Trencu, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, Fifth Edition, Revised, feap. Svo. (Immediately. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS : 


qVincw.. The FIFTH AENEID. The FUNERAL 
GAMES. Edited by the Rev. A. Catvert, M.A. 18mo, 1s ~ — 
is day. 


HORACE. The FIRST BOOK of the ODES. Edited by 


T. E, Pace, M.A., Assistant-Master at the Charterhouse. 18mo, Is 6d. 
(Immediately, 
*,* Others to follow. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 


MARY ANERLEY, 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE,”’ 





Is NOW APPEARING IN 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


OPINIONS of the PRESS on the OPENING CHAPTERS. 


WEEKLY DISPATCH. 
“Mr. Brackmore’s ‘ Mary Anerley’ seems likely to be as good as any of the 
delightful novels that he bas already written.’ 
NONCONFORMIST. 
* Next follows the first instalment of a novel by Mr. BLackmore, devedatitie 


in every sentence.’ 
AYR OBSERVER. 
“The fiction is put into the best of hands when it has been entrusted to Mr. 
BLackMORE, the author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ and various other genuinely good 


novels,” 
ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 
“Mr. R. D. Brackyorr’s new story, ‘ Mary Anerley,’ will be heartily welcomed 
by the many with whom he is popular as a novelist.” 
HAMPSHIRE ADVERTISER. 
“Mr. Buackmorn’s ‘ Mary Anerley’ promises to afford much entertainment 
during its serial course.” 
MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 
“Mr. Biackmonr’s new story, ‘Mary Anerley,’ will be a welcome addition to 
the contributi ns of the month.”’ 
LAND AND WATER. 
“ The first instalment of ‘ Mary Anerley,’ a story by R. D. Brackaonz, written 
in his very best style.’’ 
EXAMINER. 


“ Mr. BLackmorr’s new tale, ‘ Mary Anerley,’ ,Promises to equal his best known 
works in interest aud truth of characterisation.”’ 


GRAPHIC. 
“Chiefly noticeable for the opening chapters of * Mary Anerley,’ a new novel by 


Mr. BLackMore.” 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 
‘The scene of ‘Mary Anerley,’ a new serial novel, is laid on the Yorkshire 
coast, near Flamborough Head, and the story opens well,” 


HULL NEWS. 
“We shall rejoice if ‘Mary Anerley’ does for the North Riding what ‘ Lorna 
Doone’ and other works of Mr. Brackmore have accomplished for Exmoor.” 


WELSHMAN. 
“The name alone of t! he writer is safficient to raise high hope, insomuch that 
we need hardly say the tale promises to be an excellent one." 
LIMERICK CHRONICLE. 
“‘*Mary Anerley’ is 2 very fascinating serial tale, and promises to prove a novel 


of no mean excellence. 
LIVERPOOL ALBION. 
“Shows in its first chapters powerful writing, and gives promise of absorbing 


interest.” 

WESTERN DAILY MERCURY. 
“Promises well. The characters are vigorously depicted, and so far the 
incidents promise to become remarkable.” 


GLOUCESTER CHRONICLE. 
“Mr. Birackemone contributes six chapters of a new novel, ‘Mury Anerley,’ 
marked by his peculiarly effective style of writing.”’ 
BERROW’'S WORCESTER JOURNAL. 
“Mr. Birackmore contributes the first six chapters of a new novel, ‘Mary 
Anerley,’ which can hardly fail to interest both the new and old readers of 


Fraser.” 

BELFAST NORTHERN WHIG. 
“*Mary Anerley’ is full of graphic sketches of character, and creates much 
interest even at this early stage.” 


CORK EXAMINER. 
“ The stor. commenced by Mr. Biacgmors, ‘ Mary Anocrley,’ premises to be one 


of his best efforts.’ 

NORTHAMPTON HERALD. 
“Mr. R. D. BLackmore contributes the six opening chapters of an excellent 
story entitled ‘Mary Anerley.’" 


BRISTOL MERCURY. 
** The first six = of ‘ Mary Anerley,’ a fiction from the pen of Mr. R. D. 
BLAckMORE, are well written, and give forecast of an interesting story.” 


ECHO. 
When we say that the author of ‘ Mary Anerley’ is Mr. R. D. BLackmorn, we 
have said enough.” 
BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 
“In ‘Mary Ancrley’ the interest of the reader is thoroughly aroused, and the 
novel promises to be a decided success.”’ 


DUMFRIES COURIER. 
“The new story by R. D. Brackmore, ‘ Mary Anerley,’ promises well.” 


GLASGOW CITIZEN. 
“The first six chapters of ‘Mary Anerley’ contain some admirable writing, 
some fine scene-painting, and some excellent portraiture.’’ 


ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 
“Mr, Brackmorr’s story, ‘ Mary Anerley,’ in whick the fortunes of the Yordas 
family, distinguished by their headstrong tendencies, will be rehearsed, bids fair 


to be of great interest.” 

WATERFORD CHRONICLE. 
“The story commenced by Mr. BLackmors, entitled ‘Mary Anerley,’ promises 
to be one of this popular writer’s best efforts.” 


FIFE HERALD. 
“Mr. R. D. BLackmore, the popular novelist, begins a new story, ‘Mary Aner- 
ley,’ which will have a special charm for the fair reader.” 


GLOUCESTER JOURNAL. 
“The opening chapters of Mr. BLackmore’s new novel, ‘Mary Anorley,’ not 
only promise a story of engrossing interest, but are replete with breezy fresiess 
poe f vigorous naturalness.” 


HAMPSHIRE TELEGRAPH. 
‘In the opening chapters of ‘Mary Anerley’ conception and execution alike 
appear at their best. Mr. BLackmone is not only the most conscientious of literary 
workmen, but he is also one of the most charming and lished of modern novel- 
ists; and we anticipate that ‘Mary Anerley’ will rival ‘Lorna Doone’ in force 
and beauty." 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





GOODALL’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 





«= GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
«= GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


«= GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
&* GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these Splendid Preparations. 





GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The MOST DELICIOUS and CHEAPEST SAUCE in the WORLD. 
Warranted Pure and Free from any Injurious Ingredient. 
A WARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. ; [PROVES the INVALID'S CUP of 
BROTH 


THE CHEAPEST SAUCE EXTANT. GHOULD be on every SIDEBOARD. 
ENRICHES HOT JOINTS, SOUPS, | EPiccRES PRONOUNCE it the BEST 
STEWS, &e. SAUCE. 
PDELicious to CHOPS, STEAKS, ; FEARS no COMPETITION. 
FISH, &c. | 


BLENDS ADMIRABLY with the | NO BETTER SAUCE can be MADE. 

FLAVOUR of all GRAVIES. A 

(A GREAT ADDITION to CHEESE. | 4 MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
j Z ENTERPRISE. 


AGREES i moet DELICATE | A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 

MASES COLD MEATa LUXURY. | (THOUSANDS a ne SOLD 
POSSESSESa PLEASING PIQUANCY KXOwn all over the WORLD. 
KYE®Y ce lee by its | BEWARE of oo IMITA- 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have 
awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its 
strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no 
means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added ; employed 
either au naturel, as a fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, or used in com- 
dination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, curries, or gravies 
for fish and made dishes. 

The only Cheap and Good Sauce. Beware of Imitations. 
(TESTIMONIAL. ] 
4 Wimborne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18th, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still, for a great length of time, my sideboard has never lacked your 
celebrated Yorkshire Relish; and it gives me very great pleasure to forward this 
testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the Magazines, éc., very often make me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals; but still, no matter what I have, your 
Yorkshire Relish always brings me to. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches ; sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable ; 
with soup it is charming; and sometimes, when the Press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I find 
80 good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, youare 
quite at liberty to publish this.—Yours truly, 

The AUTHUB of * Grace Darling,” . a Stanton,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 
arter,” &c. 

To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 

CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old 
dottles with their worthless Preparations, and using a colourable imita- 
tion of our label; we, therefore, beg to caution the public that none is 
genuine unless a label be over the stopper of each bottle, with our Trade 
Mark, “ Willow-Pattern Plate,’’ and Name, “‘ Goodall, Backhouse, § Co.’’ 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d, 1s, and 2s each, 

By Grocers, Oilmen, and Italian Warehousemen all over the Kingdom. 
OVER FOUR MILLION [4,000,000] BOTTLES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
LARGEST SALE of any SAUCE in the WORLD. 

Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS CUSTARDS, WITHOUT EGGS, 
IN LESS TIME AND AT HALF THE PRICE. 
PD=Zzctous to PLUM PUDDING. | ene ALL KINDS of 


PELcious to JAM TARTS. DELicious to ALL. KINDS of 
FRUIT PIES. 
PELcious to STEWED RICE. 





U 
DELcious to EVERYTHING. 
PELicious to ALL KINDS of DELicious ALONE. 

FRUIT. 


Unequalied for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 
instructions given are implicitly followed. The Proprietors entertain the greatest 
confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally as a 
useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard, Give it a trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d and 1s each, 
By Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
(TESTIMONIAL ] 
London, February 5th, 1879. 

Gentlemen,—Your Custard Powder is simply delightful, and cannot be ap- 
proached by any Powder I have hitherto used.— Yours respectfully, E. P. 

To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., White Horse Street, Leeds. 





GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER IN THE WORLD. 
Warranted Pure, Free from Alum and all other Injurious Ingredients. 
A WARDEDSEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. (TESTIMONIALS INNUMERABLE. 
UNBIVALLED ee D ISPENS ss Rs BREWERS’ 


and P ‘ ST. 

ECOMMENDED by ALL WHO [DEFIES COMPARISON. 
HAVE TRIED IT. 

MANUFACTURED from the PUREST GIvE IT a TRIAL. 

+ INGREDIEN'S. 


The cheapest, because the best; indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Albion Place, Blackfriars Road, London, December 2nd, 1875. 
Gentlemen,-~I have given your Baking Powder a fair trial, and can coniidently 
say it is the best I have used—far superior to others. I made a delicious loaf 
with it, using the quantity given in directions, and to pastry, cakes,&c, Itis a 
wonderful improvement in the manufacture—in fact, it is an indispensable article 
in every house where there is a family, as it saves eggs and butter. I am pleased 
to forward my testimony on the great qualities of it, and consider—what you 
rightly say in your advertisements—it is the best in the world.—I remaia 
your obedient servant, H. S. COOMBER. 
(TESTIMONIAL } 
New North Road, London, N., May 4th, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—Your Baking Powder is decidedly the best I ever used, and I shall 
recommend it to all my friends, being positive that it is the very best,— 
Mary WILSON, Matron. 





Sold everywhere, in 1d Packets, 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s Tins. 
By GROCERS, OILMEN, CHEMISTS, &c. 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Proprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


THE BEST TONIC for INVALIDS. | PBE-EMINENT for PURITY and 
STRENGTH. 
THE ——— BECAUSE the} RECOMMENDED by EVERY ONE 


, who bas TRIED IT. 
[NVALUABLE for NEURALGIA. THOUSANDS rr by ITS 
E. 
TESTIMONIALS to its EFFICACY AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
INNUMERABLE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be 
the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and 
stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheu- 
matics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering 
from general debility and loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, 
young, or aged. Is admirably adapted for delicate children and persons to whom 
quinine in any other form is objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle 
for the administration of Cod-Liver Oil where the combined effect of Quinine and 
of the O/. Jecoris Ase/li is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or thrice a day will be 
found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which # cordial tonic is required, 
—far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. 


(TESTIMONIAL FROM Miss EMILY FAITHFULL.] 
Victoria Press, 85 Praed Street, London, W., August 29th, 1874. 

Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wiue, I am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c.,a3 a certain cure and preventative. which 
is better than cure.—Yours truly, EMILY FAITHFULL. 

(EXTRACTS.] 
From the Lancet, May 17th, 1873. 

“The samples of Goodali's Quinine Wine we have examined have been of excel- 
lent quality, and remarkable for unprecedented cheapness, which, in these days of 
dearness and scarcity, is certainly in itself a great and unusual recommendation.” 

From the Food Journal. 
** An honest and useful preparation, containing a proper portion of Quinine.” 
From the Anti-Adulteration Review. 
“ A valuable tonic, and has become popular, from its intrinsic goodness.” 


Sold by GROCERS, CHEMISTS, PATENT MEDICLNE-DEALERS, 
and CONFECTIONERS, 


In Large Bottles, at 1s, 1s 14d, 2s, and 2s 3d ea:h. 








SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 


and 0., 


White Horse Street, 
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